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HERRI MET DE BLES (born circa 1480) 
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In the possession of and now exhibited by Mr. Paul Larsen, 43 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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FINE ENGLISH FURNITURE 


hi Adam serpentine front and side mahogany 
side table with carved and fluted frieze containing 
three unusual drawers, on fluted taper legs. ¢. 1780. 
Height 2 ft. 9 in. Width 5 ft. 7 in. Depth 
2 ft. 7h in. Price £175. 

A pair of Sheraton mahogany urn-shaped knife- 


boxes. ¢. 1785. Price £38. 


PERIOD AND MOopERN DECORATION 


GREGORY & CO 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD 
Est. 1823. 
27 Bruton St., London, Wt. Phones: Mayfair 2608/9/0 
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1 very fine old Irish Adam carved statuary marble mantelpiece, with coloured inlaid plaques of exquisite soft pastel 


colours. Complete with fine register grate in Teutoneig metal. Total width of shelf, 7 ft. 8in. Height 5 ft. Lin. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


INSTITUTIONS 


SAINT SEBASTIAN TENDED BY HOLY WOMEN. 
From the Exhibition ‘“* Vasari to Tiepolo ’’ at the Hazlitt Gallery. 


HE publication of William Gaunt’s delightful ‘‘Vic- 
"T ‘corian Olympus” reminds us that about eighty years 
ago the Royal Academy was indeed the Royal Academy, 
home of immense canvases, whose Olympian creators com- 
manded reputations and fortunes of a like immensity. The 
excitement of Private View Day annually launched the 
London Season, not to be missed by Anybody who was 
Anybody. Magnificent sums were paid for the outstanding 
pictures of the year ; and on such proceeds the artists built 
themselves marble palaces in Kensington or St. John’s Wood. 
To be portrayed on those august walls by those Midas 
brushes was itself fame. Those were indeed ‘““The Days.” 
Despite the swing of the pendulum which has consigned 
the great canvases to the cellars of the Tate, preferring the 
slightest Abstract with Decaying Fish to the most luscious 
Alma Tadema or mellifluous Millais, the Royal Academy 
still commands attention, attracts crowds, and is one of the 
best shop-windows (and shop counters). Many who affect 
to scorn are strangely willing to accept its hospitality with an 
eye on its honours. Sixteen galleries and nearly sixteen 
hundred exhibits may spell quantity rather than quality ; 
but there is a modicum of good work, a mass of competent 
and thereby pleasing painting and sculpture; and a few 
things so thoroughly bad, either academic or mild-modern, 
that you speculate maliciously on how they arrived there. 
This year the tendency is for the pictures to be small— 
with a few noteworthy exceptions—which may betoken our 
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By GIOVANNI ANTONIO PELLIGRINI. 
PersPEx’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


state of austerity and the exigencies of canvas, paint, and 
wall-space. It is all rather “‘the mixture as before,” so that 
there are few excitements. The most remarkable is the 
showing of ‘“The Kensingtons at Laventie,’”’ by Eric Kenning- 
ton, a brilliant piece of technique, for this picture is painted 
on the back of the glass so that the process from undercoating 
to final painting had to be done in reverse. Painted in 
1915-16, often reproduced, the picture belongs to Lord 
Cowdray and surprises us by appearing on the walls of this 
year’s Royal Academy. True, it walks away with the 
exhibition, including all Mr. Kennington’s own recent work. 
Yet another evocation of the past is the reappearance of 
Brangwyn, who has been rightly given the place of honour 
in the large gallery as a tribute to the splendour of his 
achievement, even if this “‘Composition: the Prodigal 
Son” is not on his highest level. Dame Laura Knight’s 
‘September Evening” is exciting in pushing paint farther 
than one would have thought paint could go. It looks 
straight into the glare of the setting sun at that moment of 
apocalyptic refulgence when the light seems to bore through 
the solid trunks of the trees. Equally spirited is her circus 
piece ‘‘On with the Show,” a very large water-colour full of 
movement and life: a desirable verve, since her work all too 
often gives the feeling of arrested movement. Sir Gerald 
Kelly’s most able portraiture in the correct R.A. tradition, 
and Sir Alfred Munnings’ characteristic pieces (his soi-disant 
“Problem Picture,” though most ably painted, proved a 
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DEATH OF ST, FRANCIS. By LEonArRD APPELBEE. 
From the Exhibition at The Leicester Galleries. 


damp squib as a widely publicised sensation) show both the 
President and the Past President in their individual veins. 
On the whole, therefore, it is the old stagers who hold the 
stage. The younger generation have rushed in with large 
pictures which look singularly empty ; but this epidemic of 
the posteresque does not shake the Royal Academy from its 
institutional dignity. 

One other English institution is ‘‘Max.” This year he is 
eighty, and at the Leicester Gallery an exhibition of his 
delightful drawings marks the occasion. There is a little 
danger that Max is a kind of family joke among the few 
cultured elders who are ‘‘in the know.”’ If you aren’t inside 
on this private recherche du temps perdu it is almost embar- 
rassing, like the plight of the stranger guest when the family 
burst into unexplained mirth recalling what Uncle Victor 
did at some never-to-be-forgotten picnic. Oscar’s chin and 
William’s upper lip, and George’s moonface were already 
legends when we were young. The select circle wherein 
this precious coinage was intellectual currency inevitably 
decreases ; and, indeed, it is Max’s drawings which per- 
petuate the legends which they helped so much to create. 
The younger generation must fall back on the charm of the 
flowing curvelinear draughtsmanship, unless their reading 
in the aesthetic life of the nineties or their obliging elders 
supply a gloss. To many of us who were born nearer this 
world the exhibition evokes nostalgic recollections. 

The social student as well as the student of art might 
compare this witty portrayal of a leisured and aristocratic 
past with the drawings by Saul Steinberg at the I.C.A. 
Gallery. His democratic art speaking through the ubiquitous 
New Yorker in vivid scratches or crude brush strokes, deals 
with the ugliness of the world of to-day in the ugly technique 
of the art of to-day. It is cynical, bitter, often funny in a 


schoolboy fashion, and ‘‘worlds away”’ from that vast serene 
where Max’s pencil gently satisfies the aesthetes. I have no 
doubt that Steinberg is dynamic, but I hate dynamite and 
am not at ease in the society in which the only way to get a 
hearing is with an explosion. 

Back then to the Leicester and Max and the ‘nineties ; 
but also to enjoy the fine painting of an artist showing there, 
who has received far too little attention. Leonard Appelbee 
has invented his own idiom, a fascinating one in which he 
sets flowers and birds and even portraits against a background 
of multi-coloured space treated almost Cubistically. I 
personally find the result as delightful and decorative as it is 
scholarly and basically intellectual. His sense of colour har- 
mony is unfaltering ; his realism heightens the reality of the 
thing he paints and yet expresses it in terms of pure art ; 
his understanding of structure make him a most satisfying 
portraitist ; and in this exhibition he has a number of 
southern French landscapes where he has applied his method 
with notable results. Appelbee combines his own type of 
modernism with tradition and an individual vision of beauty. 

Another artist who speaks in a distinctively modern way 
without throwing overboard all that the past has bequeathed 
to us is Lucien Freud, who has an exhibition at the Hanover 
Gallery. Freud is an over-deliberate draughtsman: his 
work is based on linear construction. The elements 
sacrificed, therefore, are atmosphere and to some extent 
colour. There are moments when his drawing fails him 
with most disastrous results ; for in the drawing of an eyelid 
where one can count the eyelashes any fault screams for 
correction. His realism is often ugly and a little sinister, 
as in his large canvas ‘‘Interior at Paddington”’ created for the 
Arts Council Festival scheme and now belonging to the 
Walker Art Gallery, or in the vicious expression and ugly 
gesture of the—-also large—‘‘Girl with a Dog,” bought by 
the Tate. ‘‘Girl with a Blanket” posed against a window 
with the light behind her (but Mr. Freud is unconcerned 
with this problem of light) is a much more attractive work. 

Among the modernists who have thrown the past over- 
board for pure abstraction are Ben Nicholson at the Lefevre, 
Victor Pasmore at the Redfern, and Raol Klee at the 
Mayor Gallery. Klee, with his strange doctrine of ‘‘going 
for a walk with a line’ and seeing where it would take you, 
stands far away from the other two; for that theory hands 
art over to the subconscious, whereas both Ben Nicholson 
and Victor Pasmore are frigidly conscious and intellectual. 
Klee as a pioneer of that movement which found its culmina- 
tion in Surrealism exemplifies its abandonment of any visual 
dependence upon natural appearances ; and sometimes, when 
he also abandons the gentle lyrical technique which can give 
his work the quality of minor poetry, he seems to have lost 
every reason for art. It is interesting, however, that at the 
same gallery one of those late works by Paul Nash, ‘‘Flight 
of the Magnolia,” with its interrelationship between flower 
form and universal rhythm and its quality of dream, shows 
the gain of this Surrealist doctrine. But Paul Nash never 
allowed his technique to get out of hand. His matter might 
belong to the world of dreams; his manner was that of a 
craftsman. 

Personally, I find Ben Nicholson ‘‘icily irregular, 
splendidly null’ (if we may vary the Tennysonian dictum) ; 
and Victor Pasmore’s rectangular carpentry, with bits of 
wood glass, linoleum, paper, plastic, and what-you-will, 
belongs to the domain of occupational therapy, but has 
nothing whatever to do with art. He has given up his out- 
size-finger-print phase for this untidy version of Ben 
Nicholson's earlier bathroom panelling; and the sooner 
he abandons the whole excursion into the arid wasteland of 
abstractionism and returns to the painting which he does so 
well, the better. 

One returns to art that is art with the wealth of Old 
Master exhibitions which usually mark this season of the 
year. One of the institutions of the early summer is the 
exhibition of early Flemish and other Old Masters at Paul 
Larsen’s Gallery. This year, as well as the outstanding 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 


Flemish painting on which Mr. Larsen is himself an authority 
and which naturally has become a kind of speciality of 
his rooms, he has a precious typical Corneille de Lyons 
portrait and, to leap forward in time, a very fine Gains- 
borough signed and dated 1777. But it is the rare and 
exciting Flemish works which take us to Duke Street: the 
thrilling ‘‘St. Christopher,” by Herri van de Bles, reproduced 
on our cover; the ‘* Kermesse,”” by Pieter Balter, who 
preceded Breughel in this depicting of the animated Flemish 
village scene ; the Jacob Grimmer which purports to have an 
Aesop fable for its theme, but yields so much more, including 
a distant view of Antwerp ; an equally lively scene by David 
Teniers with one of the figures wearing that red cap which is 
his sign manual on his best works ; as well as flower pieces 
by Jean Baptiste Dreschler and an early one by Balthaser 
van der Ast. Paul Larsen’s is one of the smaller galleries in 
London, but on this annual occasion especially becomes a 
casket of rare things. 

Another exhibition of Old Master paintings which should 
be visited is at J. A. Tooth’s Gallery in Cork Street, where a 
Philip Wouvermans ‘‘The Archers” is particularly fine. 

At the Hazlitt Gallery, Old Masters of much greater 
sophistication than those at Larsen’s mark the final flowering 
of the Renaissance. The exhibition, consisting of fourteen 
pictures, is called ‘‘From Vasari to Tiepolo,” and only one 
of the works, ‘‘The Parable of the Tares,”’ by Abraham 
Bloemaert belongs to the North. For the rest we are in 
Italy chiefly of the XVIIth century, but staying on until 
Spagnolo, Pellegrini, and Tiepolo himself softened and 
romanticised the art of Italy in the XVIIIth. The Pelle- 
grini ‘‘Saint Sebastian,”’ with its lovely colouring, skilful 
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T the Private View of the Royal Academy an element 

of human comedy—and slight pathos—is invariably 

contributed by some Edwardian or even late Victorian 
Grande Dame who defies the passage of time, the passing of 
beauty, and with the aid of cosmetics and a daring ensemble 
masquerades as seventeen. Why not? The exciting 
toilette, the rouge and the fierce lipstick are better used as a 
tribute to beauty past than as the spoliation of beauty 
present ; and one refers to them here only because when we 
had paid our little meed of interest to one such display I 
suddenly saw it as a symbol of the whole venerable Royal 
Academy and its determined efforts to be up to date. On 
its own ground the R.A. is unassailable : decorous, experi- 
enced, a little dull, maybe, but paying just sufficient attention 
to the change of fashion not to be dowdy ; like some delight- 
ful aunt who wears a hat at teatime and serves tea from a 
Georgian teapot and muffins from a silver dish. Then 
suddenly she embarrassingly appears in a cocktail dress, 
tossing off pink gins and talking bright nonsense, positively 
making eyes at young Mister Minton, chatting amiably 
with that dreadful Miss Colquhoun and allowing Mister 
Buhler to bring his coarse friends to the party. Really, 
Auntie, you mustn’t ! And fancy you even knowing William 
Roberts. 

The matter of Robert Buhler may be excusable. When 
you first made him one of your associates he shared your 
interest in the English country-side and painted with charm 
and discretion even though he was a bit purple about the 
sky. Give them an inch, you used to say, and they'll take an 
ell. He has taken the ell all right ; and, if you'll forgive the 
expression, given it to you. Those outsize portraits in a 
‘‘Guinness is good for you” style of art: there seems to be 
one in each room looking like plain-clothes policemen 
guarding the silver at a charity buffet party. If you can’t 
get the duchesses nowadays you still could keep to the 
company directors and the best schoolmasters. 

If Mr. Buhler couldn’t be kept respectable there was no 
need to allow his friend Minton to make that dreadful 
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design, and well-modelled figures, will increase the attention 
which has been of late paid to this Venetian who also worked 
here and in France. It is the value of an exhibition of this 
kind that it directs our attention to artists who otherwise may 
be overshadowed by the great names. There is in all the 
painting of this later period of Italian art a theatricality, but 
the sense of decoration and of fine colour is invariably magni- 
ficent. One of the exciting works in the exhibition is that 
‘Judith with the Head of Holofernes,”” by Bernardo Caval- 
lino, which was in the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition 
last year. 

The presence at the Hazlitt Gallery of the exceedingly 
fine ‘‘Portrait of an Oriental,’”’ by Tiepolo, reminds us that 
at the exquisite exhibition of Old Master Drawings at 
Colnaghi’s, Tiepolo has by far the greatest showing. And 
how free and easy, how—in the best sense—Impressionist, 
these drawings from the XVIIIth century are. But so are 
the Gainsboroughs and they, too, belong almost to the 
same period. This exhibition of more than a hundred 
drawings, stretching from the anonymous Master of the 
Coburg Roundels of the end of the XVth century to well 
into our own is full of excellent things. Another show of 
drawings, this time of French and Dutch work of the 
XVIIIth century, is at Walker’s Galleries. In these earlier 
periods, when drawing was a means to the end of picture- 
making there is an attractive absence of the self-consciousness 
of the modern artist who draws with an eye on exhibition. 
To make the point there is at Jacques O’Hana’s Gallery at 
Brook Street an exhibition of drawings and paintings by 
Jane Lane, an American artist. Paradoxically the drawings 

Continued on page 190 
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Paris in Piccadilly 


exhibition of himself with his rudeness to your old friend 
Daniel Maclise. Perhaps, however, this did serve some 
useful purpose in showing that the Victorians could paint an 
anecdotal picture on a large scale and these noisy young men 
cannot—or at least can indulge in this sort of publicity- 
inviting prank. 

Then there is the curious business of the Chantrey 
Bequest purchase. That began when Burlington House was 
given over to an exhibition of l’Ecole de Paris which included 
five pictures by Derain; two of them were Thames views 
painted when he was a young man and had not really become 
the ‘‘Fauve” who decided with Vlaminck and Picasso that a 
crude Polynesian fetish figure was ‘‘more beautiful” than 
the Venus de Milo. The ten immature works which he 
painted on this visit to England he sold for £10 each to a 
dealer; and it was two of these which, doubtless to his 
annoyance, were chosen to represent him in that strange 
eruption of Paris into Piccadilly last year. Now one of them 
appears with the inscription ‘‘Purchased by the President 
and Council of the Royal Academy under the terms of the 
Chantrey Bequest.” 

We learn that the price was £1,500! If M. Derain had 
received this pleasant sum at least it might conform to the 
original idea of encouraging artists (though whether the 
topographical sketches of an embryo Fauve on a brief visit 
to England would have been in Sir Francis’s mind is 
extremely doubtful). As it happens nobody was more sur- 
prised than the now septuagenarian artist who had forgotten 
the picture. ‘‘You could knock me down with a feather,”’ 
said he ; laughed at its badness when he saw a reproduction ; 
and laughed again, rather wryly, at the thought of the 
£1,490 which had gone into a pocket other than his own. 
The whole transaction demonstrates what happens when the 
dowager Royal Academy feels that she ought to get into these 
French fashions. Or was it not really the ‘‘President, etc.” 
who was responsible, but those uneasy colleagues thrust 
upon the Royal Academy Trustees from the Tate Gallery to 
save them from buying the wrong pictures ? 
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by GEOFFREY HARMSWORTH 


ROBABLY the first piece of silver that most of us 

acquired was a christening mug. In the case of the 

present writer it was a particularly unpleasing example 
of the Edwardian silversmith’s craft upon the side of which 
the initials of the donor and the recipient were engraved in 
pseudo-Gothic lettering. I still possess that mug and from 
time to time remove it from its black tissue wrapping to 
ponder over the desirability of having a fresh set of initials 
engraved on the other side to present to an unsuspecting 
godchild. Fortunately for the latter that wicked intent— 
so far—has been resisted. 

When one was old enough to know of the existence of 
silver, it was the objects in everyday use that took one’s 
childish fancy. One of my godparents (who held the view 
that table manners were the first step to godliness) had 
presented me with a knife, fork and spoon, with “‘rests’’ to 
indicate where the fingers should be correctly placed. These 
were for use in the nursery. On the dining-room table, 
however, the spoons and forks were far more impressive with 
a rather ornate shell pattern at the base. These, I discovered, 
were called ‘‘King’s Pattern” and could be obtained by the 
dozen in different sizes in shining mahogany cabinets or in 
canteens with felt-lined drawers. They were much in 
evidence, I remember, in those far-off days when wedding 
receptions were held in private houses and the trophies were 
set out for the inspection of the guests (lorgnettes being 
employed closely to scrutinise the cards). 

I took an early dislike to ‘‘King’s Pattern.” How much 
nicer, more simple and softer to the touch, thought I, were 
the slender, almost wafer-like spoons we used when I was 
“*produced” (as small boys were in those days) for tea in the 
drawing-room. I liked, too, the lovely oval tray with its 
fretted gallery and the silver caddy from which the leaves 
were daintily spooned into the large and comfortable- 
looking Georgian teapot—in the days when teapot and cups 
were warmed beforehand. The cake-basket had a lace-like 
delicacy of design and there was a little porringer for the 
sugar (with an uneven base that gave it a tilt to one side) and 
tongs that looked too fragile to hold anything so weighty as 
a cube of sugar. 

These childish recollections may seem to have little 
bearing on the subject of the Antique Dealers’ Fair, but one 
cannot discuss collecting without conjuring up a pleasant 
feeling of nostalgia—and this is particularly the case with 
silver. For most of us, however modest our collection, each 
piece has its own association (even the despised christening 
mug) and each should have contributed something towards 
our appreciation of the art of living. Toa generation growing 
up in an age of plastic and chromium plate it must sometimes 
seem that the collecting of old silver is the exclusive pastime 
of the wealthy and of curators of State-endowed museums. 
That ugly little word “‘utility” has crept into every depart 
ment of our lives and, on the face of things, threatens to 
destroy that mysterious urge which compels a large section 
of the public to gaze longingly into shop windows where 
things of beauty are displayed. 
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Fig. I. 


Coconut Cup with Silver Mount, London, 1586. 
How (of Edinburgh) Ltd. 


They gaze—these ‘‘window-shoppers’’—not only long- 
ingly but with a critical and discerning eye. The surprising 
fact about collectors to-day is that—while they have less 
money to spend on so-called luxuries than ever before—their 
knowledge and understanding of antiques is immeasurably 
greater than twenty or thirty years ago. The age of the great 
private collection may have passed for ever, but in its place 
a growing number of new and appreciative customers are 
invading the showrooms of the antique dealer. Whether 
they have turned to collecting as a form of escapism resulting 
from the war and the austerities that followed it is not the 
purpose of the present writer to explore or to explain. 

It is easy enough to discover the reason for the popularity 
of old silver as a branch of collecting to-day. First and 
foremost it is one of the few paths which the unwary may 
tread without fear of fraud or deception. The sign-posts 
are clearly marked, the pitfalls few. The date when a piece 
was made, where it was made—and, in many cases, by whom 
it was made—can be established without difficulty and much 
pleasure can be derived, even by the connoisseur, in testing 
his knowledge before examining the marks. This pleasant 
little parlour game of guessing the date of a piece of silver 
can be indulged not only in the showroom of one’s favourite 
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g. IIb showing the tent. 





Fig. II. Two Charles I silver Wine 
Cups. Wartski Ltd., Llandudno. 


dealer, but when dining or staying with friends. Let it be have acquired a silver tea-kettle on a massive stand made 
confessed, in passing, that the writer himself, forgetful of his by the Huguenot smith, Simon Pantin, in 1724, for the sum 
careful upbringing, has not always resisted the urge on more of £14,000. In 1948 the superb Eddystone Lighthouse 
formal occasions to pick up an elegant piece on the table in Standing Salt, circa 1698, bearing the maker’s stamp 
front of him to ascertain its date and place of origin. ‘*Rowe”’ was bought by the Plymouth City Museum for 

Another important reason for the growing number of £1,500. It is a joy to the eye to see such splendid things as 
collectors of old silver to-day is the comparatively small these and where the hallowed names of Paul Lamerie and 
space required to house it. There is a limit to the quantity Paul Storr are to be found—as, assuredly, they will be found 
of pictures and antique furniture that can be comfortably again this year—-it is right that we, the modest collectors, 


contained within the restricted space of the modern home. should linger there long and lovingly. Having thus feasted 
(But silver, one hears a whisper, needs frequent cleaning. ourselves we may then commence that exciting tour which 
So, for that matter, does old furniture, but one does not have promises endless surprises and pleasures—and temptations 
to worry about worms in old silver.) Then again—in spite beyond number. 

of all we hear about empty cupboards and the American To reveal in advance more than a sprinkling of the fine 
invasion—there would seem to be an inexhaustible supply of things that will be seen at this year’s Fair would be a dis- 
beautiful things created by the silversmiths of the past and service to collector and dealer alike. The former would be 
handed down from father to son during the last two or three robbed of something he prizes dearly—the excitement of the 


hundred years. Glancing through old wills it is pleasant to chase. The latter—having searched diligently for show-pieces 
find that so homely an object as a spoon is mentioned with to offer at the Fair—would be besieged (as indeed he often 


pride and affection. There would be a ‘‘best”’ set as well as is) by customers before the curtain rises. Merely as an 
a *‘second best” and a ‘‘third best’”—for a collection of plate aperitif, therefore, let us glance at some of the illustrations 
denoted success as well as good taste. It is sad, perhaps, in these pages. No display of English silver would be com- 


that family collections have had to be dispersed in recent plete without a Coconut Cup. The example shown by How 
years, but at least it can be said that the pleasure of owning of Edinburgh (Fig. I) is of London make, dated 1586, 


something fashioned by a craftsman of long ago is no longer and is of unusual interest in that one panel contains the 
the privilege of the few. emblems and initials of Queen Elizabeth I. A second panel 

Once upon a time, before the days of banks, the accumula- is carved with the crest of the Earl of Leicester or his nephew, 
tion of silver was a convenient investment and a method of Sir Philip Sidney, to one of whom the Queen evidently 
storing wealth. There are quite a numbe: of wise and well- presented the cup. Two Charles I silver wine cups, dated 


to-do collectors today who regard old silver of the finest London 1635 and 1641 (Fig. II) carry the Royalist badges. 
quality as a gilt-edged security. But it is not primarily for The reverse side of one cup (Fig. IIa) is engraved with the 
this category of collector that the dealers set out their wares Royal monogram and the other (Fig. IIb) with a war tent 
at Grosvenor House. At the Fair two years ago one could which would indicate that the cups were part of the personal 
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Fig. III. A pair of Charles I 
Slip Top Spoons. 

Wm. Bruford & Son, Ltd., 
Exeter. 


Fig. IV. A XVIIth century 
German Gold Chalice. 
S. J. Phillips. 
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Fig. V. An XVIIIth century Coffee equipage. 
E. T. Biggs & Sons, Ltd., Maidenhead. 


equipment of the monarch. These interesting Royal relics 
were formerly the property of the Duke of Edinburgh who 
was afterwards Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha and will 
be showa by Wartski. 

The collecting of spoons dates back to the earliest times 
and one never ceases to wonder that the fertile imagination 
of silversmiths could produce such a variety of terminations 
to this simple article of everyday use. Bruford of Exeter 
offer a pair of Charles I Slip Top Spoons, London 1631-2 
(Fig. III) which will appeal to those collectors who prefer 
the simple forms in vogue at that date. Messrs. Phillips of 
New Bond Street present a magnificent gold chalice (Fig. IV) 
which is probably the work of Johann Heel of Nuremberg, 
circa 1680. The base and stem are enriched with vari- 
coloured enamelled flowers and foliage. 

A delightful group of XVIIIth-century coffee equipage 
(Fig. V) is included among the exhibits of Biggs & Sons of 
Maidenhead. The coffee pot, London, 1735, is by Gabriel 
Sleath ; the pitcher cream, London, 1722, by James Good- 
win ; the octafoil salver, London, 1728, by W. M. Darker ; 
the bowl, London, 1714, by William Fleming. The William 
and Mary sugar tongs bear the maker’s mark ‘‘I.H.” with a 
coronet above and Lion Rampart below. 

Of William and Mary period is the very handsome 
tankard (Fig. VI) by John Sutton, shown by Bracher and 
Sydenham of Reading. The contemporary Welsh inscrip- 
tion reads: ‘“To be without God is to be without anything. 
God is enough.” 


Maid Fig. VI. A William and Mary tankard. 


Bracher & Sydenham, Reading. 
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FAR EASTERN LACQUER 


SCREENS 


HESE fall into four categories : 
T (i) The tall twelve- and six-fold incised screens 

decorated in colours with purely Chinese motifs ; made 
in China for the home market towards the end of the Ming 
Dynasty (1368-1643) and during the first hundred years of 
the succeeding Manchu Tartar Ch’ing Dynasty, especially 
during the reign of the great Emperor K’ang Hsi (1662- 
1722). 

(ii) Black and gold Chinese screens with painted designs 
of landscapes and figures, and some rarer hybrid screens 
similar in character to the above, but made for the European 
market in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
and embodying patterns and designs sent out from Europe. 

(iii) Japanese screens, imported by the Dutch in the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, and by our own East India 
Company in the XVIIIth century. 

(iv) Imitations. 


The uninitiated are prone to describe all the above 
screens as ‘‘Coromandel,” just as they tend to ascribe every 
piece of porcelain to ‘‘Chelsea.”’ Actually, the only screens 
that are properly so named are the incised lacquer screens 
made in China, and not any other type of Eastern screen. 
They were known in this country as “‘Bantam work” when 
the Dutch imported them to Europe, with other lacquered 
Chinese furniture, Bantam being the name of the trading 
station in Java where lacquer wares were assembled for 
export. They only acquired the misleading appellation of 
“Coromandel” in the XIXth century when our own East 
India Company shipped them from their trading-posts on 
what is known as the ‘‘Coromandel Coast”’ of Madras. No 
doubt ‘‘John Company” also shipped other Far Eastern 
screens from this coast, but they were not incised 
“Coromandel screens.” 

The true ‘‘Coromandel”’ screens, of which this is a 
typical example, were made of imported timber of the 
Indian forest-tree ‘‘Dalbergia latifolia,” one of the world’s 
great hardwoods ; known in India as the ‘‘Shisham”’ tree, 
where it grows all along the sub-Himalayan tract from the 
Indus to Assam, ascending to a height of 3,000 feet. 
European cabinet-makers know its highly esteemed timber 
as ‘‘East Indian Rosewood,” and have made much use of it 
for pianos and other kinds of furniture. The heart-wood is 
brown, close and even-grained, very hard and durable, and 
possessing great strength and elasticity. It seasons well and 
does not warp or split. 

The art of lacquering has been known to the Chinese 
since the Shang-Yin period, over 3,000 years ago. It 
originated in the discovery of the protective properties of 
the sap of a species of Sumach tree, ‘‘Rhus vernicifera,”’ 
indigenous to the South and Central Provinces of China, and 
introduced into Japan probably through Korea in the 
VIth century A.D. The sap is easily procured by making 
horizontal incisions in the bark, from which exude drops of 
gummy juice of a greyish colour, turning black when exposed 
to the air. By the admixture of various stains the Chinese 
produced lacquer in a wide range of colours: yellow, light 
brown, chestnut, green, olive, black, gold, silver, and 
various shades of crimson and vermilion. 

The Ming craftsmen took infinite pains in preparing the 
panels for their screens. The wood was first overlaid with a 
composition of fine white clay, followed by a coating of 
fibrous grasses covered over by more fine clay, and then 
rubbed down to an even surface. On this were painted 
layers and layers of lacquer, each coat being allowed to 
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become thoroughly dry before the next one was applied ; 
this took a long time, as many as a dozen or more coats being 
applied. The surface was then rubbed down and polished 
to such a lustre that when black lacquer was used, as on this 
screen, you could see your face in it. The finished surface 
attained a metallic hardness and was resistant to stains and 
acids. 

When the surface had been thoroughly prepared the 
design was scratched on the lacquer ground and then care- 
fully incised with sharp tools. The design followed the style 
of contemporary painting, so that the date of one of these 
screens can be fixed with some certainty. Occasionally they 
bear a date. The hollowed-out portions were then filled in 
with a wide range of distempers, colours mixed with some 
glutinous substance soluble in water. The design showed up 
best on a black lacquer ground, coloured lacquers being 
used for cabinets and other furniture. It consisted of 
flowers, trees, water, clouds, mountains, palaces, birds, 
figures and processions ; with slight gilding on the borders ; 
all in intaglio, incised in the wood. That is the hall-mark of a 
“Coromandel” screen. 

Early in the XVIIth century Dutch ships brought some of 
these screens and other lacquered furniture to Europe. In 
the inventory of the possessions of Lady Arundel at Tart 
Hall, made in 1641, Indian [sic] Cabinets, Chests and Tables 
are enumerated. But it was not till the late years of the 
century that any quantity was imported. At Erthig in 
Denbighshire there is a six-fold ‘‘Coromandel’”’ screen 
incised and coloured like this one, representing a Cavalcade 
on a mountain pass, given in 1682 to Joshua Edisbury of 
Erthig by Elihu Yale, an East India merchant. In that same 
year Evelyn mentions in his Diary the rare quality of the 
Indian [sic] cabinets which Catharine of Braganza, wife of 
Charles II, brought with her from Portugal. Evelyn is 
credited with having introduced lacquer varnish into this 
country; the ingredients, according to his description, 
consisting of spirits of wine and gum lac. 

The reason why these Chinese incised lacquered screens 
are not often met with in this country is that so many of them 
were taken to pieces and used for other purposes. This is 
understandable, as a twelve-fold screen would be somewhat 
cumbersome, extending to 15 ft. in length, and 6 ft. 6 in. in 
height. Evelyn mentions the house of a neighbour where 
the wainscot of the hall was done in panels taken from 
screens; and this was not the only room so finished. 
Sometimes the panels were sawn down the middle, the two 
faces being then used as veneer. Many screens were cut up 
by joiners, who made them into cabinets, chests and tables, 
all continuity of design being disregarded. This was being 
done as early as 1688. 


HYBRID SCREENS 

The hybrid screens are perfectly genuine, but no longer 
wholly Oriental in character. As early as 1670 artisans were 
being sent out to the East to introduce patterns to suit the 
European market ; and before the end of the reign of King 
Charles II, in 1685, patterns of cabinet work were being 
sent to China from this country. Thus, when the Archduke 
Leopold was elected Emperor of Austria in 1700, the Jesuit 
Fathers presented him with two six-fold red lacquer screens 
on which the figures were represented as wearing European 
clothes, and the double-headed Austrian eagle formed the 
centre of each leaf. One of these two screens was given to the 
Duke of Marlborough (1650-1722) by the Archduke Charles, 
son of Leopold. 
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FAR EASTERN 





Fig. I. 


This carved red China lacquer is known as ‘‘Cinnabar”’ 


or ‘‘Peking’’ ware. 

By the end of the XVIIth century Far Eastern lacquer 
had become so popular in Europe that ‘‘nothing was thought 
so fit for the ornaments of chambers like Indian [sic] screens, 
cabinets and beds.”” To meet this demand the craftsmen of 
Canton and Foochow who produced the carved and painted 
lacquer furniture had to hurry over their work, which 
deteriorated in consequence. Thus the XVIIIth century 


Japanese lacquer pieces are usually of better quality and 
have a glossier surface. 


JAPANESE SCREENS 

The screens imported from Japan differed fundamentally 
from the Chinese in that they were not incised. They were 
decorated on the surface only in gold relief, not in colours 
—the designs embodying precipitous mountains and rocks, 
trees and water, birds and animals. The lacquer ground 
was usually black, but occasionally red, and was superior 
to the Chinese lacquer of the period, which had deteriorated 
as a result of haste in meeting the European demand. The 
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LACQUER 


SCREENS 


A typical example of a true Coromandel Screen. 


Emperor K’ang Hsi attributed the superiority of the Japanese 
lacquer to the damper climate of Japan. 

Nearly all the Japanese lacquer imported into Europe 
during the XVIIth century came by Dutch ships, as the 
Dutch had been permitted to establish a trading-post on the 
small island of Deshima in Nagasaki harbour. By the end of 
the century ships of our East India Company were able to 
trade with Amoy and Tonquin. The instructions given to 
their Supercargoes directed that ‘‘none of the wares are to 
be sent but what are lacquered in Japan.”’ The goods to be 
imported included screens, tables and folding card-tables. 
Lacquered boards were required to be ‘‘lacquered on both 
sides, fit for screens or panels.” 

Owing to the popularity of Oriental lacquer, and to the 
demand outrunning the supply, both Chinese and Japanese 
lacquer wares were being imitated in Holland, France and 
England by 1688, “‘in respect of draught, nature and like- 
ness.’’ The craftsmen who attained this level here during the 
reign of William and Mary (1687-1702) traced their designs 


from Oriental panels, so that their incised lacquer furniture 
is convincingly Eastern. 
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Fig. Il 


The reverse side of the 


IMITATIONS 

We are indebted to Mr. A. J. B. Kiddell, of Sotheby & 
Co., for the following warning about later imitations : 

‘*These Far Eastern incised and painted screens have 
been copied with great success in the late XIXth century 
and very many more in the first twenty years or so of this 
century. Some of them still deceive anyone because they 
have been chipped and knocked about to resemble antiquity. 
On the other hand, none of them really have the skill of 
drawing or the composition or the sweep and colouring of a 
fine screen of the K’ang Hsi period and very seldom can they 
get the tone of the ground-work. 

‘‘Regarding the forged ‘Coromandel’ screens, I do not 
know what wood they were made from, but the wood misses 
that cover of hessian, grasses and gesso-like material that the 
original ones have. The carving is almost straight into the 
wood. The greater proportion of them during the years 
35 came from Shanghai or the area round about. 
They were usually sold to importers in the City of London 
who would have auction sales, and in this way the screens 
disseminated over the country and were often sold as genuine 
to unsuspecting people. Incidentally, many of them were a 
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true Coromandel! Screen shown in Fig. I. 


very convenient size of about 6 ft. 6 in., but they had a 
bright, hard look, and needed quite a lot of knocking about 
by unscrupulous people to make them look old. 

“I do not think that the black and gold lacquer screens 
were imitated in this way. Of course, the Japanese screens 
were probably not intended for imitation, as they simply 
carried on the work of the XIXth century into the XXth 
century. I should have thought the wood of the Japanese 
screens was something far heavier and harder than the 
‘Shisham’ of the ‘Coromandel’ screens.”’ 


I on contained in t ticle ndebte to “Chine 


the NVITIth Century,” bys e Jenyvi M 


- ~ ~ 
— ~ ~ 


Frank Partridge & Sons, Ltd., are holding ‘‘a very special 
exhibition”’ at their premises in New Bond Street ; it is due 
to open on June 3rd. The specimens which will be on show 
comprise XVIIth-century English and French furniture ; 
English, Continental and Oriental porcelain; English, 
Dutch and French paintings; and XVIth and XVIIth 
century Italian bronzes—obviously an exhibition not to be 
missed by APOLLO readers, as a visit will be rewarding. 
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Fig. I. Sung Period 


Messrs. Bluett. 


Chinese wood carving of Kuan Yin. 


(A.D. 960-1280). 18} in. high. 


HE British Antique Dealers’ Fair has now become such 
Tan established and important event of each London 
‘“‘season”’ that one need scarcely ever be more fully 
explicit when mentioning it than to refer to it as The Fair. 
Those of us who take some interest in social changes can note 
with amusement how an institution which our Edwardian 
ancestors would have regarded askance as an event by 
no means admissible in the social round has developed into 
one of the highlights of each summer, attracting visitors from 
home and abroad in almost equal numbers, drawn by the 
opportunities afforded of seeing an unparalleled assemblage 
of the finest works of art in the market superbly displayed 
under one roof. That the Fair has attained to this position 
is due very largely to the unfailing and practical interest 
of our Royal House. 

June is here again, and another Fair is upon us, with the 
Great Hall of Grosvenor House stocked with treasures 
from every country and for every taste. It would be utterly 
impossible to give even the most superficial account of the 
objects which await the visitor’s attention, and the following 
notes about a few of the works of art on exhibition can be 
regarded merely as an indication of the scope and interest 
of the ceramic and allied sections. 

Earliest in date of the exhibits which have been selected 
for mention is the magnificent carved wood Chinese piece 
shown in Fig. I, from Messrs. Bluett’s stand. It represents 
the ubiquitous Goddess of Mercy, Kuan Yin, seated in the 
position of Royal Ease. Traces remain of the original 
surface pigmentation, red, green and gold, and it can hardly 
fail to impress the beholder with its grace and air of benign 
calm, which was, without doubt, the intention of its creator. 
It dates from the Sung period (A.D. 960-1280) and must be 
regarded as a specimen of very considerable importance. It 
is 18? inches high, and in remarkably perfect preservation. 
Representations of Kuan Yin assume a multitude of aspects ; 
many examples occur in porcelain, even a few from English 
factories. One recalls in particular the Chelsea example, 
marked with a raised anchor, which was in the late Mrs. 





Fig. II. Chinese red lacquer box. 


(A.D. 1368-1644). 


Mark of Yung-lo 
Messrs. Sparks. 


: Ming Dynasty 


SOME CERAMICS and 
ALLIED PIECES AT 
THE FAIR 


Radford’s collection. 
blanc-de-chine original. 
Messrs. Sparks are showing on their stand a piece which 
makes a twofold appeal, since both sight and touch are 
engaged by the colour, form and texture of a most lovely 
circular Chinese red lacquer box and cover, deeply carved 
with dragons writhing amidst fiery clouds (Fig. II). It 
originated in the Ming Dynasty (A.D. 1368-1644) and may 
possibly be more definitely dated by reason of its bearing 
the mark of the Emperor Yung-lo (1403-1424). An ancient 
Chinese writing records of Yung-lo red lacquer : ‘‘Collectors 
attach value to antiques. But it is not so to-day. The 


It had been copied from a Tehua 
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Fig. III. 


Group of figures ; Vienna and Chelsea. 
Messrs. Lories. 








APOLLO 


Chelsea group of exotic birds. 


g} in. high. Gold anchor 


mark. Messrs. Delomosne & Son. 

lacquer red of Yung-lo, the bronze of Hsiian-té, the porcelain 
of Ch’éng-hua are as expensive as antiques.’ To see a 
superb box such as this of Messrs. Sparks’, and above all to 
handle it with the reverence it commands, is to glimpse 
something of the Oriental sense of beauty which created it 
over 500 years ago. 

Coming to more modern times we have a group of porce- 
lain figures contributed by Messrs. Lories (Fig. III). The 
pair at the top, formed as candlesticks, are from the Vienna 
factory, established in 1718 by Claudius Innocentius du 
Paquier, with the help of Christoph Conrad Hunger, a 
Meissen arcanist who had been lured from that factory. The 
remaining three figures in this illustration are Chelsea, all 
of gold-anchor period. The two with receptacles are 
examples of an extremely popular type which was intended 
for the decoration of a dinner table during dessert, when they 
served the double purpose of pleasing the eye and of contain- 
ing trifling edibilities to delight the palate. These particular 
examples have for modern collectors the added attraction 
of being restrained in size and coming well within the range 
of a dainty toy-like proportion eminently suited to a porcelain 
material. The central figure is particularly attractive and 
instructive, for apart from its inherent charm of pose and 
decoration it shows in the daring rococo scrolls of its wide- 
spreading base the degree of control which Sprimont achieved 
by the adoption of the Bow device of adding calcined bone 
to the body mixture. Such a base could scarcely have been 
possible, and then only by purest chance, before the precise 
details of the bone-ash technique came to Sprimont’s know- 
ledge through his returning workmen when he resumed 
operations in 1758. It has been argued that the use of bone- 
ash was known to every potter before this date, and that is 
not disputed ; but what was previously lacking, so far as 
Sprimont was concerned, was the precise proportion and 
possibly even the technique of employing this method of 
securing greater stability for his paste. Examples of these 
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Fig. V. Derby Vase; blue ground. 14in. high. Messrs. Delomosne 
& Son. 


exotic bases are known with a red-anchor mark, which is yet 
another salutary warning to those who would like to imagine 
that the Chelsea output can be divided into watertight 
compartments by considerations of the marking. Specimens 
with similar bases were in the Hurlbutt collection, with 
sheep instead of the figure of the present example, in the 
Ludlow collection with finch-like birds, and rarest of all, 
in my own collection, with a Houdan hen of remarkable and 
engaging coyness. 

Messrs. Delomosne & Son have a Chelsea exhibit of 
outstanding rarity and importance (Fig. IV). Here again there 
is a rococo base of extreme virtuosity, supporting a pair of 
most whimsical and completely charming exotic birds of 
remarkable character, with the addition of an equally im- 
probable floral arbour. The whole composition is something 
which might with great plausibility be encountered in a 
dream. Nothing could exceed the appeal of the two grave 
fowls, gorgeously tailed and coloured in the softest of pastel 
shades. The group is 9} inches high and has the gold 
anchor mark. It can surely be regarded as one of the most 
charming whimsicalities ever made by Sprimont. From the 
same exhibitor comes a specimen of equal importance, rarity 
and quality, although at the opposite pole from the Chelsea 
group. This is the Derby vase shown in Fig. V. It dates 
from about 1810 and demonstrates the classical influence 
which had become such a force in English potting before 
this period and was to remain for many years the supreme 
factor both for form and for decoration. The deep blue 
ground supports gilding of the richest description and 
profusion, leaving a large oval reserve containing an elaborate 
figure composition of cupids busy with a medley of amatory 
impedimenta, including a pair of billing doves high overhead. 
The quality of the whole decoration raises this vase far above 
what one is accustomed to accepting as fine from the Derby 
factory at this period. It has a gold mark of D and crossed 
batons and is 14 inches high. 





SOME CERAMICS AND ALLIED PIECES AT THE FAIR 


From Messrs. Woollett’s stand there comes yet another 
important and magnificent Derby specimen, the vase shown 
in Fig. VI. Here again the classical influence is extremely 
obvious, although given a French bias so far as the decoration 
is concerned. The ground colour is an unusual peach tone, 
jewelled in the later Sévres manner and with restrained 
gilding. On either side is an oval reserve linked with its 
fellow by floral swags and festoons. One panel has a view 
of Kedleston Hall in Derbyshire and the other an allegorical 
composition of ‘‘Virgins Awaking Cupid” after Angelica 
Kauffman, from a painting at one time, if not still, in the 
| possession of the Duke of Northumberland. This subject 
was a popular one at Derby and is most usually found as a 
group modelled by J. J. Spengler. The vase, 14} in. high, 
is completed by two snake handles, richly gilt. 

Finally, but only from lack of space, there are two pieces 
of different character, and perhaps also of less sophistication, 
yet meriting close attention from collectors who are interested 
in the evolution of wares made in this country. These are 
the two specimens from Messrs. Gered’s stand (Fig. VII). 
They were made between 1812 and 1816 by the second 
Josiah Wedgwood and are marked in red. The first Josiah 
Wedgwood attained world-wide and lasting fame with his 
variations on an earthenware theme, but it was left to his 
son and the son’s partners to commence the manufacture of 
porcelain at Etruria about 1808. The resulting productions, 
by their decoration, glaze and general form, proclaim their 
Staffordshire origin and are felt by many to possess on 
that account a simplicity of appeal which the elaborate 
wares of more renowned porcelain factories may some- 
times lack. 

The first Josiah Wedgwood took three of his sons and a 
nephew into partnership in 1790, but by 1823 only the second 
Josiah was left in business, and in that year his son, the third 
Josiah, joined him. Wedgwood porcelain is decidedly 
- uncommon and the earthenware productions of the first Fig. VI. Derby Vase ; peach ground. 14} in. high. 

Josiah have greatly tended to overshadow any later wares Messrs. Woollett. 


from Etruria ; most collectors will agree that this is only to 
be expected. 
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Fig. VII. Two specimens of Wedgwood porcelain. 1812-1816. Messrs. Gered. 
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Fig. IA 


Detail of the veneering of the top of one of the Pusey 
commodes. 


FURNITURE at the 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
FAIR. <A Preview 


lovers of works of art of the past is drawing near. On 

Wednesday, June 11th, Mrs. Churchill will open the 
1952 Antique Dealers’ Fair, the twelfth of the series, in the 
great hall of Grosvenor House. Thereafter, for a fortnight, 
connoisseurs and collectors of the rare and outstanding, and 
the humbler folk who want or can afford only one or two 
mellow examples of furniture, silver, glass, etc., made in less 
restless and hurried days, will flock to search for that 
cherished piece which, when found, will henceforward add 
dignity and restful charm to their home background. 

As usual, several million pounds’ worth of treasures will 
be assembled under the one roof and everything will be for 
sale, except, of course, the magnificent loans from the Royal 
Collections, which once again will be an outstanding feature 
and a reminder of the continued Royal patronage to which 
the continuity of good craftsmanship and design owes so 
much. An important point to bear in mind is that each 
object, as sold, is removed and replaced by another, usually 
of equal interest, so several visits to the Fair are worth while, 
whether you go to buy or merely to view. At Grosvenor 
House, it is particularly pleasant for the viewer because it 
seems to be a rule of good taste among exhibitors that you 
are never importuned to buy, and you are just as welcome to 
a meticulous examination of the objects on each stand, in 
either of which capacity you visit it. In accordance with the 
now well-established rule, every exhibit, whether an original 
exhibit or a replacement of something which has been sold, 
is vetted by one of the sectional committees of experts, to 
ensure that it is a genuine object made before 1830 and that 
it accords with the claims made for it. 

The social upheaval which followed the end of the war 
resulted in a quite abnormal number of outstanding pieces 
coming on to the market. This phase has now passed and 
visits to the dealers this year showed a marked decline in the 
number of really fine pieces which are available. A number 
of these rarities are included in this review, together with the 
simpler but less uncommon objects suited to a modest purse, 
and it should be emphasised that there will be many items 
for sale at the Fair which compare very favourably in price 
with equivalent goods being made today. 

Among the rare and outstanding are the pair of XVIIIth 
century commodes, one of which is illustrated in Fig. I, 
shown by Norman Adams. These, apart from their beauty 
and wonderful craftsmanship, are only 2 feet 7 inches wide, a 


C) ove more the highlight of the London Season for 





Fig. I. The Pusey commode (one of a pair), only 2 ft. 7 in. wide, 
veneered with kingwood of carefully selected quality, chosen and 
matched with infinite care and discrimination. Norman Adams. 


dimension of almost unheard of narrowness for fine com 
modes, which were invariably made for large and important 
rooms. They are made entirely of mahogany, overlaid with 
kingwood veneer of carefully selected quality, chosen and 





Fig. II. A fine XVIIth century Italian bust in marble, depicting 
Isabella Celsi. It has great character and is meticulous and skilful 
in its detail. Mary Bellis cf Hungerford. 
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Fig. III. An elegant commode of the Chippendale period, in which 
the absence of pilasters and the continuation of the drawer rails as a 
ribbon on the ends accentuates the flowing horizontal lines. Blairman. 


matched with infinite care and discrimination. The interiors 
of the commodes are each fitted with two drawers at the 
bottom and divisions at the top. The magnificent detail of one 
of the tops is shown in Fig. Ia. These commodes formerly 
belonged to Mrs. C. Bouverie-Pusey, widow of the late 
Philip Bouverie-Pusey of Pusey House, Faringdon, Berks. 
Mary Bellis of Hungerford, whose stand is always 
a ‘‘must’’ for collectors of early English furniture in oak, 
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Fig. IV. A fine Charles II clock with strike and calendar aperture, 
by Joseph Knibb. Case veneered in oyster olivewood. Goldsmiths 
and Silversmiths Co. 


AT THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 


FAIR 


walnut, elm and yew-wood and the accessories which 
go with it, such as wrought iron and fine needlework, has 
something rather unexpected this year. It is a very lovely 
marble bust, Fig. II, of early XVIIth century Italian origin, 
depicting Isabella Celsi. It is a pity that the name of the 
sculptor is not known, for this is a fine work. It has great 
character and one feels that it must be as faithful in its 
likeness of the original as it is meticulous and skilful in the 
depiction of her ringlets and ribbons, her necklet and 
pendant, her rope of pearls and the detail of her fine lace 
collar. The arms of Capranica and Celsi are carved on 
the plinth. 

Blairman’s, through whose hands flows so much of the 
finest craftsmanship of the XVIIIth-century and Regency 
periods, are showing the magnificent Chippendale period 
mahogany, three-drawer commode, Fig. III, which has 
points of resemblance to several designs in the ‘‘Director,”’ 
particularly in the carving of the apron piece and knees, and 
the elegant French scroll toes. The quality of workmanship 
is of the highest and several of the features are unusual, 
notably the slightly projecting cross-veneered drawer rails, 
continued as a horizontal ribbon on the ends. These, like 
the front, are gracefully shaped. The double re-entrant 
curves and absence of pilasters on the front angles are 
interesting and unusual features, which accentuate the 
flowing horizontal lines. 

Who can resist a fine clock? On the stand of the Gold- 
smiths & Silversmiths Co. will be found a fine selection, 
including the rare and early Joseph Knibb clock, Fig. IV, 
circa 1680. It is only 11} inches high, excluding the handle, 
has strike and calendar aperture, and is enclosed in an oyster 
olivewood veneered case with ebonised beading. 

Well suited to modern taste, the pair of very fine quality 
Sheraton circular card tables on tapered legs, Fig. V, which 
measure 3 feet in diameter, belong to Gregory & Co. They 
are veneered with curl mahogany, date from about 1790 and 
are of good colour and patination and most dignified form. 
The tops, like the frieze rails, are inlaid with urns and other 
classical motifs. 

It has been said by R. W. Symonds that Chippendale’s 
designs for chairs and small tables reached a higher esthetic 
level than his case furniture. Certainly it would be difficult 
always to attain the spontaneity and grace of the magnificent 
rococo tripod mahogany table, Fig. VI, shown by M. Harris. 
It is a rich brown colour and is designed as a continuously 
curved tripod stool, crisply carved, on which are mounted 
three interlocked carved and elongated C scrolls, supporting 
the table-top. This has an edge of unusual design, sur- 
mounted by a delicately pierced fret gallery, cut from the 
solid and joined in sections. 

The excellently proportioned Adam gilt sidetable, Fig. 
VII, is one of a pair which Harrods are displaying. These 
tables measure 5 feet in width, with an overall projection of 
20} inches, and have verde antica marble tops. The friezes 
are carved with alternate roses and shells in circular lozenges, 
and the tapered legs with formal acanthus, above reeding. 
The gracefully framed Adam mirror is 5 feet 6 inches high 
over the carved scrolling and 25} inches in width. The 
porcelain, ormolu and crystal drop candle-holders, of the 
same period, came from Harewood House. 

The simple mahogany clockcase, Fig. IX, on Hotspur’s 
stand, holds an exceptionally fine regulator clock by William 
Sharpe of Holborn Bridge, London (1793). The overall 
height is only 6 feet 2 inches, so that the dial, which has 
extremely delicate hands and unusually small chapter 
numerals, comes at eye level. A particular feature is that 
the movement is entirely enclosed by sliding brass plates, so 
making it dustproof. This clock has a dead beat escapement, 
a bolt and shutter maintaining power, and the pendulum 
has a heavy disc, measuring 8 inches in diameter, with 
calibrated adjustment nut below. 

H. W. Keil of Broadway have a selection of XVIIth 
and XVIIIth century antique furniture to suit all purses. 
In Fig. VIII is an exceptionally rare English walnut settee 











Fig. V. A pair of fine-quality Sheraton circular card tables, veneered with 


similar to the one now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The covering is of old silk brocade. 

The Fair seems particularly rich this year in 
outstanding serpentine commodes and chests. The 
example, Fig. X, which will be on Mallett’s stand, 
is 3 feet 4 inches wide, dates from about 1770 and 
is certain to attract attention, not only because of 
its superb quality but also on account of its striking 
design and unusually perfect condition. It is 
shaped on the ends as well as the front and is 
veneered all over. The background of satinwood 
veneer is inlaid with classical motifs in various 
woods. The drawers and splayed angles are cross 
banded with tulipwood and the framing is of 
mahogany. The handles are silver. The two top 
drawers, although designed in elevation as short 
drawers, actually extend the full width of the chest. 

It is not surprising that small Regency furniture 
is so much in the vogue to-day, when you consider 
the numerous uses which the designers of the 
period could combine with charm in a table such 
as Fig. XI, shown by Maple’s. Veneered in king 
wood, with restrained use of brass mounts, this 
small and dainty table has useful extension flaps, 
an adjustable reading or writing slope, drawer 
accommodation, a chess board and a work bag 
truly ‘‘multum in parvo.” 

No horologist will pass by the stand of James 
Oakes without stopping to examine lovingly the 
circa 1690 clock by John Knibb of Oxford, 
Fig. XII, The 12-inch high-domed clockcase, 
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Fig. VI. A magnificent rococo tripod mahogany 


dale period. 


M. Harris. 


curl mahogany and inlaid with classical motifs. Gregory & Co. 
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Fig. VII. An attractive grouping of an Adam gilt side-table, an Adam 
gilt-framed mirror and a pair of porcelain, ormolu and crystal drop 
candle-holders from Harewood House. Harrods. 


Fig. VIII. An exceptionally rare,;English walnut settee, similar to the 
one now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Covering is of old 


brocade silk. Keil of Broadway. 
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veneered with burry walnut, is fully worthy of the perfect 
mechanism which it contains. 

The appearance at the Fair of two pairs of carved gilt 
wood candlesticks of the rich design and quality of those 
shown by Phillips of Hitchin, Fig. XIV, is a notable event. 
One pair of these magnificent and imposing candlesticks is 
3 feet 6 inches high and the other 3 feet 7) inches. They 
were probably made in the reign of James II and have come 
from Oxborough Hall, Norfolk, where they were formerly 
used in the Roman Catholic Chapel. Oxborough Hall has 
been owned by the Paston-Beddingfield family for many 
centuries. During recent years the candlesticks have stood 
in the Queen’s room at Oxborough, where are also the 
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Fig. IX. This simple mahogany long case contains a regulator clock 
with some unusual features, including an enclosure of sliding bras; 
plates, which make it dustproof, Hotspur, 
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Fig. X. Aserpentine chest of superb quality and unusually perfect condition. 
The background veneer is of satinwood, the cross banding of tulipwood and 


the handles are silver. Mallett. 


wonderful Scots embroidered bed 
hangings. 

The Paston-Beddingfields, who have remained Roman 
Catholics to the present day, have known bitter persecution. 
Henry Beddingfield, who was made a baronet by Charles II, 
estimated that the financial loss suffered by his family at the 
end of the Civil War amounted to the immense sum of 
£47,195. 

It is a curious fact that such a sophisticated special- 
purpose piece of furniture as the bureau bookcase attained 
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Fig. XI. 
good table accommodation with extension flaps, an adjustable reading 
or writing slope, drawer accommodation and a work box. Maple’s. 


‘Multum in parvo."” Asmall Regency piece which combines 
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Fig. XII. Another outstanding clock by John Knibb, this time 
of the William and Mary period and in a case veneered with 
burry butt walnut. James Oakes. 


technical perfection at an early date. Fashions have changed 
in the veneering and the wood of the carcasework and in the 
outlines of cornices and feet, but basically it has never been 





Fig. XIa. The same table, which is veneered in kingwood, shown 
closed. 
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as the reign of William and Mary. 
veneers have changed at times, this basic design has never been 
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possible to improve on the bureau bookcase of the William 
and Mary period. A fine example, dating from that time, 
is shown in Fig. XIII. It will be found on the stand of 
Stuart & Turner of Newbury. 

The 4 feet 2 inch wide mid-XVIIIth-century mahogany 
cabinet, Fig. XV, shown by Williamson & Sons, of Guild- 
ford, is one of those useful Georgian combination pieces 
which will worthily continue to serve its original purpose, 
under different circumstances, in the modern home. Incor- 
porating a bookcase, a writing slide and a fitted dressing-table 
drawer with adjustable mirror, it was made for the days 
when it was customary for the upper classes to spend leisurely 
mornings in the bedroom, dressing-gown attired, writing 
letters and interviewing tradesmen. Now it will suit a much 
busier but still home-proud individual, compelled by the 
exigencies of our own times, to combine his or her bedroom 
and sitting-room accommodation. 


In the space of this article it has only been possible to 
describe briefly one object on each of the stands of fifteen 
dealers. As there are nearly one hundred showing at the 
Fair, it gives some small idea of the feast for the eyes which 
is awaiting visitors to Grosvenor House between June 11th 
and 26th. 





Fig. XIII. The bureau bookcase reached technical perfection as early 
Though fashions in cornices and 


bettered. Stuart and Turner. 
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Fig. XIV. Two pairs of these magnificent carved gilt candlesticks, 
dating from the late XVIIth century, are shown by Phillips of Hitchin. 














Fig. XV. Reasons for combined bed-sitting-rooms have changed, 
but a piece such as this is as useful to-day as when it was first made. 
It combines bookcase, writing slide, fitted dressing drawer with 
mirror and useful drawer accommodation. Williamson of Guildford. 
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FEW years ago a certain novelist wrote of a character 

who, under extreme physical duress in the heat of a 

tropical desert, temporarily lost his sense of colour 
without, apparently, losing his sense of light. His surprise 
was later extreme when he learned, from a _ doctor 
engaged in vision research, that this incident, described 
intuitively, without the slightest ophthalmic knowledge, 
out of pure imagination, was, in fact, a rare though possible 
phenomenon, occurring under extreme pathological condi- 
tions. The novelist had, in fact, by sheer pressure of imagina- 
tion, accurately described a highly unusual condition of 
sight the very existence of which was unknown to him. The 
doctor, engaged in trying to separate the senses of colour 
and light, could not believe that such an incident was 
fictitious and was greatly surprised in turn when told that 
it was SO. 

This is not the place to embark on a treatise dealing with 
the complex problems that obviously lie behind the mere 
notion that the senses of colour and light are separate or can 
be separated, even if I had the knowledge to do so. But the 
incident, remarkable enough in itself, seems to me to 
show two interesting things: first, that an artist, by sheer 
power of intuition, is capable of arriving accurately at a 
conclusion which another man reaches only by reasoning, 
knowledge and training in a particular subject. And secondly, 
that if the sight of ordinary persons can be so violently upset 
by emotional or pathological conditions, how very much more 
possible it is that artists of rarer sensibility should be even 
more profoundly affected. In other words, an artist of 
imagination, under extreme pressure of emotion, is capable 


Bords de la Marne en Hiver by Pissarro. 
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The Lefevre Gallery. 


BY H. E, 


of seeing in a way that the rest of us simply cannot do. This 
at once recalls the famous retort of Turner’s when confronted 
by a lady who declared she had never seen in nature such 
colours as he put on the canvas: ‘‘Don’t you wish you could, 
madam?” and a much more recent opinion of Sit Kenneth 
Clark’s in a penetrating broadcast talk on Leonardo da 
Vinci—namely, that Leonardo was not only capable of seeing 
differently and more accurately than most people, but of 
actually seeing more. 

Somewhere behind all this, I feel sure, lies the clue to the 
fantastic contemporary outburst of hostility that greeted the 
work of the first Impressionists, of whom Pissarro and Sisley, 
born before Victoria came to the throne, now seem to us by 
far the quietest, most inoffensive representatives. Now, 
when we look at those tender early canvases of the Seine, of 
back gardens at Pontoise, of snow and summer, of Upper 
Norwood and Marly and Louveciennes, of peasants and 
hayfields and cornfields and woods and meadows, all of 
them so simple and so close to earth and yet so radiantly 
fresh and truthful and in perfect taste, it seems quite 
incredible that critics spoke of them as paintings that 
“‘would make a cab-horse rear,”’ greeting them with a com- 
bination of virtuous indignation, insolence and derision. 
It seems impossible, for example, that the delicious ‘‘L’Entrée 
du Village’ of Pissarro, as eternally truthful of France and 
nature as anything could be, or the lovely Corot-like Sisley 
““Vue de Montmartre,” with the young saplings seeming to 
walk like delicate stilts across grass of exquisite greenness, 
should have excited, at the time of their painting, the sort 
of outraged popular wrath that the English reserve for books 
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like Jude the Obscure and The Rainbow. It does not 
come to us as a surprise that the vehemence of Van Gogh 
or the sheer subject-matter of Toulouse-Lautrec had, as 
in fact they still have, the power to shock and bewilder. 
It is quite acceptable that the Fauvism of Vlaminck or the 
fevered anguish of Soutine should prove difficult and unpalat- 
able, out of the sheer physical complication and violence of 
their method, to eyes that require at least a recognisable 
hint of photographic substance in painting. These painters 
are all still capable of exciting degrees of dislike and bewilder- 
ment, even to a generation schooled through successive 
phases of Impressionism, neo-Impressionism, Pointillism, 
Fauvism, Cubism and all the rest of the tiresome jargon 
with which art and art-criticism is continually strangled. 
When painting seeks to stun the onlooker it is not surprising 
that there should be a considerable number of onlookers who, 
for one reason or another, do not wish to be stunned. 

It would be hard to find two artists whose work contained 
less evidence of a desire to stun the onlooker than these two 
painters—one born of English parents, the other far from 
France in the Danish Antilles—whom we think of as being 
always so typically, profoundly French. Yet the violence of 
the reaction their early work evoked was exactly as if they 
had set out deliberately to do so. Not only was the critical 
reaction so extreme and obtuse as to make suspect the whole 
popular notion that the French have somehow more percep- 


Femme au puits 4 Montfoucault, by Pissarro. 
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Arthur Tooth & Sons. 


tion about art than anybody else ; the work of the two men 
was so unpopular as not to be saleable at all. When Pissarro 
was compelled to leave his studio at Louveciennes in 1870 
because it was being shelled by German guns from the fort 
of Mont Valérien he had never sold a picture ; nor, I believe, 
had Sisley. Pissarro, departing for England, left behind him 
in fact practically his accumulated life-work up to that date— 
never, as Sickert has pointed out, to see that part of it again. 
And for all that French opinion, French taste, French critical 
esteem cared, it might never have existed. 

It is not easy to explain all this, and it may well be that, 
as in scores of instances before and since, it is simply another 
case of popular resentment at poetic vision. It is clear that 
both Sisley and Pissarro were poets who were capable of 
seeing things in a way not given, for example, to cab-drivers 
or to the academicians whose studios the two painters decided 
to leave when they were still young men. Nothing baffles 
the commonplace mind more, I think, than the results of the 
poetic eye bringing its freshness of vision to commonplace 
things. The remark of a critic that the farmers in D. H. 
Lawrence’s The White Peacock were quite unlike any farmers 
he himself had ever seen is simply a parallel example, in 
literature, of the case of Sisley and Pissarro. Lawrence was 
not only capable, as they were, of an acuter than average 
perception; it is possible that, under the pressure of 
extreme emotional and pathological conditions, his vision 
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Fig. III. La Prairie, Soleil Couchant, Aodit, Eragny, by Pissarro. 


The Matthiesen Gallery. 


was capable of a special kind of magnification which entails 
the revelation of things that, to the rest of us, are not there. 
Vision ceases to become merely a means of registering the 
obvious; it achieves, through pressure of the senses, a 
sort of X-ray power of illumination. 

There are still people who seek to show that Impres- 
sionism is ephemeral: partly because it does not address 
itself to the imagination, partly because the things of most 
permanent endurance in painting are apparently things with 
lines round them; and that Impressionism abolished line. 
It seems to me that this attitude is wrong, and that it is 
wrong because it fails to account for the part the onlooker in 
painting—or the reader, similarly, in literature—has to play. 
So much has been written of Impressionism as a gospel of 
light that other aspects of it have been obscured ; and one 
of those aspects is the participation of the onlooker, the 
necessity of his helping to complete the picture, of helping 
to supplement out of his own sensibility, his own emotions, 
his own perceptions and his own delight those impressions 
to which the painter has decided to limit himself. The same 
is true of some modern writing, in particular of certain short 
stories stemming from Tchekhov. Life in them is merely 
sketched in, projected by impressionistic touches, without 
plot or line. It is for the reader to supply this line, to confer 
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Fig. IV. A water colour by Pissarro. 
Gimpel Fils. 


on the sequence of what sometimes seems to be merely casual 
detail the final solidity that achieves the full and finished 
picture the writer has in mind. Stories achieved by this 
method do not immediately appear to have the material 
substances of stories in which the line of conventional 
plot is drawn with unmistakable direction ; and they are not 
as popular. But to say that such stories do not address 
themselves to the imagination, or that they are not enduring 
because they abolish line, is wholly wrong. It seems to me 
the opposite is true. It is exactly because they rely for their 
full effect on the fusion of the sensibilities of writer and reader 
that they appeal to imagination on an altogether higher plane. 
And what is true of the writer is true of Sisley and Pissarro. 

Quite clearly people in 1860 or so were unprepared for 
this collaboration, just as they were unprepared for it in 
Russia thirty years later, when the same critical offensiveness 
that had labelled the first Impressionist pictures as things to 
make ‘‘a cab-horse rear” struck at Tchekhov with the highly 
intelligent prophecy that ‘“‘he would die in a ditch.”’ (His 
body was in fact taken home to Russia from Baden-Baden 
in a railway truck labelled ‘‘Fish’’: a touch of irony that 
would have delighted him immensely.) Even as late as 
1886 Pissarro had this depressing picture to send to his son 
Lucien in London : 

‘I went to Paulin’s this morning in frightful weather, in 
pouring rain, the streets are like lakes. It is two o’clock 
and it is still raining. I am stream- 
ing wet, my feet are soaked. I 
went out in vain, Paulin was not 
in. I will try him again at six 
o'clock, after going to Durand’s to 
see if anything has turned up.— 
Yesterday evening he had nothing 
to give me, not even twenty francs, 
it’s very embarrassing. Things 
must be very bad. Everything is at 
a standstill. I know that Monet, 
Sisley and Renoir get no more than 
I do. Monet particularly must be 
up against it, for Petit, too, is in dire 
straits, much worse off even than 
Durand, from what I hear from 
people who understand business 
matters: he is reduced to his last 
devices.” 


Fig. V. La Ferme, by Pissarro. 
Jacques O’Hana, Ltd. 
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Fig. VI. Automne a Louveciennes, by Sisley. 
The Lefevre Gallery. 


It is extraordinary that in these circumstances, aggravated 
by domestic troubles and marital misunderstanding and with 
his health impaired by an infirmity of the lachrymal duct, 
which finally made outdoor painting impossible, Pissarro 
should have consistently painted works distinguished always 
by the gravest calm and beauty. His best work is the essence 
of a profound tranquillity ; it is the painting of still waters. 
The shadow of uneasiness or bitterness or misanthropy is 
never on it; it contains no sort of hint of disruption. One 
could have excused Pissarro, perhaps above all painters, for 
bitterness—the whole of his best work plundered by war, 
himself exiled, his art continually evoking no sort of response 
at all except from his equally impoverished fellow artists— 
yet the emotion apparently never aroused by this everlasting 
situation of poverty (‘‘That’s all I earn, bills!’’) and neglect 
(‘‘I see that even my last gouaches are not going to be under- 
stood, it’s enough to make me quit’) seems to have been 
bitterness. In the whole of his letters to his son Lucien 
there is no hint of it or of self-pity. On the contrary, there 
is a continual tremor throughout them of the gentlest 
philosophical gaiety touched also by a characteristic humility. 
He finds it hard to believe, for example, that his work can, 
as one friend believes, surpass that of Monet—‘‘I feel so 
puny and mean next to that robust artist’’—yet in 1894 he 
bears not the slightest ill-will that Monet is asking 15,000 
francs, a fairly good price, for his ‘‘Cathedrals,’’ while he 
himself languishes at Fraguy and 
has nothing better to tell Lucien in 
London than “‘I haven’t brilliant 
news for you—black poverty and 
not a ray of hope on the horizon.” 

We are indebted to Sickert for 
a firm and lucid note on Pissarro 
in which the dominant feeling—not 
exactly a common one with Sickert 
—is also humility. It is worth 
noting too that both Cézanne, on 
whom Sickert delivered the shatter- 
ing judgment ‘‘ninety per cent of 
whose work consists of monstrous 
and tragic failures,” and Gauguin 
were not too proud to bring to him 
the same emotion and homage. 
“Perhaps we all come from Pis 
sarro,”” Cézanne said. ‘‘He was 
one of my masters,” said Gauguin, 
“‘and I do not deny him.” 

The most characteristic period 


Fig. VIII. 


La Campagne de Moret, by 
Sisley. 


Arthur Tooth & Sons. 
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Fig. VII. The Seine at Suresnes, by Sisley. 


Wildenstein & Co. 


of his life was at Pontoise: the world of small orchards, 
back gardens, ‘‘the wood of old palings, the modest houses, 
built of soft stone called moellon, diapered with black smoke 
and with white by the droppings of pigeons, tinged with 
green by lichen, the linen hung out to dry by homely 
women in faded blue cotton gowns. .. . It is the material 
of Millet, seen with a gayer and more objective eye.”” The 
series of gouaches, pastels, drawings, distemper and oils 
that he did here prompted Sickert to say: ‘‘Pissarro’s 
importance has not yet been properly understood. Writers 
on art have insisted so exclusively on that side of Impression- 
ism which dealt in series of studies of different effects on 
one subject under different illuminations, that the whole 
gospel of Impressionism was supposed to be limited thereto. 
To study the work of Pissarro is to see that the best traditions 
were being quietly carried on by a man essentially a painter 
and a poet.” 

That, it seems to me, goes to the essentials in Pissarro. 
He was perhaps a very simple man ; even, it is conceivably 
possible, naive. When he rushed forward to support with 
fresh ardour the new divisionist theories of Seurat one feels 
behind the gesture something of the naive eagerness of 
an older man who did not want to be thought stuffy or dim or 
old-fashioned. He never seems to me happy with divisionism; 
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Fig. IX. Un Matin de Mai a Moret, by Sisley. The Matthiesen Gallery. 


yet the resolution to support it, undertaken at a time when it 
could have endangered the support of the few clients he had, 
was one of great courage, a quality he later showed admirably 
again when he modified the whole divisionist technique and 
then, with customary frankness, admitted that his support of 
it was wrong. That too shows the essence of the man behind 
the painter. 

“Like Sisley,” he said, ‘‘I remain at the rear of the 
Impressionist line,” and Sisley is indeed his fellow poet in 
penury and distress. The well-known story of Sisley, in 
desperation, trying to interest a collector, through the influence 
of a friend, in the idea of allowing him 500 francs a month 
for six months for thirty canvases is only another monstrous 
indictment of the plush-minded indifference of the 70’s 
towards a painter who, like Pissarro, had work of the subtlest 
and most tender luminosity to offer. Like Pissarro, he was 
oppressed by domestic crises ; like him, he became desper- 
ately afflicted physically, in his case with cancer of the 
throat. Unlike Pissarro he was not blessed with a tempera- 
ment of resolution and buoyancy ; he flagged into moody, 
nagging desperation. In 1898 he wrote: ‘“‘I can do no 
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more, I am at the end of my strength . . . I can’t move my 
head any more because of the swelling of my neck, my 
oesophagus, my throat, and close to my ear. . . . However, 
if you have a doctor in whom you feel confidence and 
who wouldn’t charge more than 100 or 200 francs, I'll see 
him.”’ 

He could hardly have been cheered in that desperate 
situation, worse even than Pissarro’s, by the recollection that 
a year before a small Daubigny had fetched, alongside his 
own pictures at auction, the fantastic sum of 72,000 francs, 
or that that timid and wooden painter Lebourg had com- 
manded prices as high as and even higher than his own. 
He must have wondered, as writers and artists have often 
wondered before and since, how good a poet has to be before 
the fact of it penetrates the skulls of philistines. He is almost 
a feminine painter ; his lyricism is full of the most luminous 
vibrations ; it bears always a bloom, except in the later 
canvases, of exquisite refinements. ‘‘I always start a painting 
with the sky,” he said: a habit that perhaps gives his work its 
incomparable quality of being uplifted, its pure and radiant 
illusion of floating in air. 


PISSARRO AND SISLEY 
this article 


La Ferme (by Pissarro) 
Fig. V. 14 20 in. 
Jacques O’ Hana, Ltd., 9, South Bolton Gardens, S.W.5. 
Automne a Louveciennes (by Sisley) 
22 in. 1870. 


Fig. VI. 14} 
The Lefevre Gallery, 30, Bruton Street, W.1. 


The Seine at Suresnes (by Sisley) 
Fig. VII. 18} 252 in. 1880. 
Wildenstein & Co., 147, New Bond Street, W.1. 
La Campagne de Moret (by Sisley) 
Fig. VIII. 21} 284 in. 1885. 
Arthur Tooth & Sons, 31, Bruton Street, W.1. 
Un Matin de Mai a Moret ( by Sisley) 
Fig. IX. 21} 28} in. 1886. 
The Matthiesen Gallery, 142, New Bond St., W.1. 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH SILVER SPOONS 
Medieval to Late Stuart and Pre-Elizabethan Hall-Marks on English Plate. 


By Commander Geor 


wm 


collaboration with Jane Penrice How. 


to become a standard work of reference and an essential 

addition to any comprehensive library on old silver, has 
at last been published. It is essentially part and parcel of 
the entire work which is to be produced in three separate 
volumes, and consequently to review this one without 
reference to its complementary volumes would be difficult 
if not impossible. I have been given access to the remaining 
MSS., of which Volume II is now at press, and I feel that 
a general summary of the entire work is called for before 
dealing specifically with the contents of the first volume. 

As stated in the Preface, the most important part of this 
work is Chapter VI, ‘* Pre-Elizabethan Hall-marks on English 
Plate,”” the subject exclusively dealt with in Volume III, 
the first two volumes being devoted to early spoons, on the 
evidence of which the conclusions formed by the authors with 
regard to early marks have primarily been based. 

The necessity fully to substantiate the deductions the 
authors have made in Volume III has called for this 
extraordinarily close study of the subject of spoons and their 
changing form, which in itself constitutes a work of the 
greatest importance, not only to those specifically interested 
in the collection of spoons but to all interested in the study 
of early silver and the hall-marks thereon. 

On publication of Volume III the full value and impor- 
tance of the research work carried out by Commander and 
Mrs. How on the subject of early hall-marks, and the 
connection between this and the preceding volumes, will be 
obvious; it is to the subsidiary importance of Volumes I and 
II to collectors, and others interested in the subject of early 
spoons, that I wish here to draw special attention. In no 
other work ever produced has attempt been made closely to 
analyse the changing form of spoons, nor has serious attempt 
been made to date spoons on form alone. The illustrations 
of spoons have always been on a reduced scale, and they have 
generally been photographed in one position only; it has 
therefore been impossible to obtain a true mental picture 
of the spoon itself. Here, throughout, the spoons have not 
only been illustrated actual size but frequently, in the case 
of important examples, three or more views are shown from 
un-retouched photographs, enabling one to visualise the 
spoon in a way second only to handling it. 

Sir Charles Jackson’s great work History of English 
Plate was printed throughout on art paper, a medium 
eminently suitable for the reproduction of illustrations, and 
though it may be argued that even clearer definition might 
have been obtained in this work had art paper and half-tone 
blocks been used, I feel that the great saving in weight 
effected by the use of Basingwerk paper and etched half- 
tone blocks, incidentally so much more sympathetic to the 
eye, is fully justified. The typescript and printing throughout 
are of the highest order, and the production generally is 
evidence that the art of printing is not yet dead in 
England. 

The labour involved in producing even a comparatively 
small illustrated work of reference precludes it from being a 
commercial proposition unless the subject appeals to a wide 
range of readers, and Commander and Mrs. How are to be 
congratulated on persevering with their task of producing 
this book in the face of many years of grinding work, which 


VF Sion I of this long-awaited book, which is likely 
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In Three Volumes. 


REVIEWED BY HUGH JESSOP 


at times must have been very tedious and which I know has 
occupied all the leisure moments they could spare from their 
business. The photography alone must have involved 
hundreds of miles of travelling and hundreds of hours of 
work, often in bad conditions, for the authors themselves 
say that many of the spoons have been taken two and three 
times over in order to obtain the best possible results. Even 
now they are far from satisfied with the results finally 
achieved in some cases, though this is generally where they 
had photographs taken in early days before they improved 
their technique, the objects being no longer available for 
re- photographing. 

A reviewer is seriously hampered by the absence of the 
index which is to be incorporated at the end of Volume III. 
Accurate, full and careful indexing in a work of this sort is 


VOL. I/ADDENDUM/7 
LONDON DUG-UP 
Benson Collection 


Ascribed to the Roman Occupation 
Length: 5.6 in. 

This small spoon was dug up in 
London, and comparatively recently 
given to my wife for her collection. 

Although I say very little about 
Roman and Anglo-Saxon spoons (see 
Chapter I, Section I), had this spoon 
come to my notice in time, I would have 
included it there as it shows features which 
appear again at a very much later date. 

The bowl, which is very small and 
completely circular with level edges, is 
forged in one piece with the stem. The 
use of such a small bowl, and one from 
which it is not easy to eat, is highly 
problematical, but wear at the front edge 
would suggest that it has been used 
either for stirring in a vessel or for 
serving or measuring some granular 
substance, such as salt. The bowl has 
the usual engraved ring round the inside, 
about a sixteenth of an inch from the 
edge. The features of primary interest 
lie in the stem, which is hexagonal but 
with hollowed facets as opposed to the 
later English flat facets, and the decorative 
rat-tail down the back of the bowl, to all 
intents and purposes identical with the 
rat-tail on Trefid spoons introduced into 
England about the time of the Restora- 
tion. This spoon leaves no doubt 
whatsoever in my mind that, far from 
being a new feature evolved in France, 
the decorative rat-tail was copied by the 
French from a Roman spoon. (See 
introduction to Chapter I and Chapter II, 
Section XIV.) 
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imperative, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the authors 
will pay due attention to this. The list of contents to Volume 
I and the synopsis of Volumes II and III incorporated in the 
volume now under review are, however, of the greatest value, 
and the original system of plate-numbering and cross- 
referencing adopted greatly simplifies matters for the reader, 
though inevitably its full value can only be appreciated when 


which it is hoped will appear before the end of the year, is 
to all intents and purposes, a continuation of Volume I, 
dealing with further English types of spoons such as the 
Apostle group discussing at great length the controversial 
subject of the emblems used by the English silversmiths 
to identify the Saints. Also included in this second volume 
is what promises to be a most enjoyable chapter covering 


all three volumes are considered collectively. 
As stated previously, Volume III deals exclusively with 
pre-Elizabethan hall-marks on English plate, but Volume II, 


fakes and forgeries, and another chapter devoted entirely 
to the subject of Scottish spoons and the essentially different 
types made North of the Border. 


VOL. LADDENDUM 1 
THE FOUNDER’S SPOON WINCHESTER COLLEGE 
Second Half XIVth Century 
Length 6.5 in. 


The heavy and massive silver-gilt spoon here 
illustrated is traditionally referred to at Win- 
chester College as the Founder’s Spoon,* and 
though no documentary evidence exists to prove 
that it was either given or bequeathed by William 
of Wykeham, the form of the spoon itself would 
suggest that the tradition is most probably correct. 

In Chapter I, I suggest that the fully developed 
English National form, as found in the Whitting- 
ton Spoons (I/IV/p.1), may well have been 
developed as early as the middle of the XIVth 
century. Comparison between the Whittington 
Spoons and the spoon here illustrated will show 
that the form is almost identical, the main 
difference lying in the shorter stem of this spoon 
and the immature rat-tail on the back of the 
bowl, a feature rare but not unique in the English 
series (see page 5 and plate III/3/1 Vo! II). 

Like the Whittington Spoons this spoon is 
unmarked, but the facets of the stem are of 
equal width and there is comparatively little 
taper. Unlike the Whittington Spoons, in which 
the finials only are gilt, this spoon has been very 
heavily gilt all over and I think there is no doubt 
that the gilding is original. The top of the 
finial is composed of a coronet of fleur-de-lis, 
the tops of which appear originally to have been 
bent in, suggesting that they held a jewel or 
toadstone, rather than an enamel; as can be 
seen from the photograph portions of this 
coronet have been broken off, and whatever was 
contained by it has been lost. Apart from the 
damage to the finial and a bad split in the bowl, 
the spoon is very well preserved. 














* Willi f Wy har Bishop of Winchester from 
to 1404, in which vear he died, founded New College 

Oxi 1, in the y ri ind Winchester Colle int 
. e to tl hapels of both Colle 
s at Winchester, his crozier, illus 
P pp. 1 », and other relies 
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Cabinet with Chinese Ornaments. 
Queen Anne Period. Constructed 
in Oak and Pine and veneered in 


Walnut. 
Reproduced from Decoration and 
Furniture The Enelish Tradit ” 
by Bruce Allsopp. Pitman. 75s 


DECORATION AND FURNITURE—The 
English Tradition, by BrRuCcE ALLSOPP. 
Pitman, 755. net. 

This is an ambitious book which succeeds 
well in its main object of relating decoration 
and furniture to the people who created and 
used it. Whilst it illustrates essentially the 
decorative work created in the British Isles 
from the Middle Ages to the present day, it 
also takes us to the sources of inspiration. It 
is a much-needed and first-rate introduction 
to knowledge and appreciation of decoration. 
The product of a cultured mind, it should help 
considerably to cure many people of their 
morbid fear of the “indecency” of liking 
decoration. The analysis which is given in 
each chapter of the good and bad in a period 
should guard against repetition of the worst 
Victorian excesses, whilst helping to save 
from destruction the best Victorian survivals. 

Mr. Allsopp has arranged his book in 
fourteen chapters, which in general divide 
the periods satisfactorily. There is, however, 
some telescoping and, whilst there may be 
some excuse for including ‘‘William and Mary”’ 
with ‘‘Restoration,’”’ the omission of a ‘“‘Queen 
Anne” chapter leaves the study incomplete ; 
“Queen Anne,’ one of the best periods in 
English decoration and furniture, fully merits 
its own section, and it invites confusion to 
divide it between “‘ Restoration’’ and “Early 
Georgian.” 

The well-planned format of each section 
consists of a brief but scholarly survey of the 
historical background of the period. After 
this, nearly all sections have a summary, 
which includes monarchs who reigned during 


the time, personalities, artists in literature, 
painting, music, architecture and decoration, 
significant events, social conditions, materials 
in fashion, influences and characteristics. The 
Restoration seems somewhat lacking without 
mention of John Evelyn among the personali- 
ties or literary artists, as does ‘‘Later Georgian” 
with Hepplewhite, but no Sheraton. 

After “‘Late Georgian,”’ the author develops 
an unfortunate habit of sometimes bulking 
summaries for two periods. ‘Regency’ 
suffers from lack of its own summary. This is 
particularly bad, because it is a period which 
covers a fashionable style that is difficult to 
understand without knowledge of personali- 
ties, significant events, social conditions and 
materials in fashion. ‘Regency’ without 
mention of such names as Charles Heathcote 
Tatham and Thomas Hope seems an unsub- 
stantial shadow. The summary to “Early 
Victorian” is a sad muddle, which commences 
by defining ‘‘Regency,’”’ incorporates much 
that belongs to that period and includes three 
monarchs and a number of personalities and 
artists in different spheres who worked during 
the XVIIIth century and into the Regency, 
but died before Victoria ascended the throne. 
Apart from these shortcomings, the book is 
orderly, remarkably complete and easy to read. 

All chapters end with illustrations admir- 
ably annotated ; many of these illustrations 
have never been published before and they 
are excellently chosen, maintain a _ high 
standard of reproduction, are carefully related 
to the text and total 136 full plates, including a 
goodly selection in colour. For a fine art 
production, which is in effect fourteen concise 
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books in one, 75s. seems to me most reasonable. 

Bruce Allsopp, who is an architect and 
lecturer in architecture in the University of 
Durham, knows just what he wishes to say 
and says it in short, clear, scholarly, easily 
readable sentences. His story and evaluation 
of the Mid- and Late-Victorian, Edwardian 
and Inter-War periods is particularly valuable. 
To enjoy to the full the rich savour of this 
fourteen-course decorative banquet you should 
digest at the rate of not more than one chapter 
per day. At the end of the fortnight, you will 
be eagerly anticipating the second volume 
which Mr. Allsopp promises, on the conditions 
of our times and the principles which might 
guide the modern designer in carrying on the 
great tradition to which we are heirs. 


THE STAINED GLASS OF NEW COL- 


LEGE, OXFORD, by CuHrRISTOPHER 
WooprorpE, Litt.D., D.Litt., F.S.A. 
Pp. 109. Col. frontis. and plates. 8vo. 


Oxford University Press. 1951. 255. net. 

During the last half-century or so there 
has been a remarkable change in writing of 
stained glass. In the XIXth century Winston 
and Warrington set the fashion of dealing with 
glass in general terms, taking the whole country 
as their province. This treatment was fol- 
lowed, more or less, by Day, Nelson, Drake, 
Eden, Arnold, Le Courteur and others— 
Joyce’s Fairford being a remarkable exception; 
but this approach has long ceased to be 
fashionable, and writers now prefer a more 
specialised procedure—one in which the glass 
of some particular building is critically 
examined, window by window, and made the 











Tue Biuessep Vircin Mary 
South-east Window of the Ante-Chapel 


Reproduced in Stained Glass of New College 
Ixford, b Christopher Woodforde Oxford 
University Press. 25s 


subject of a monograph. The first method 
pleases the layman, but the second is more 
typical of the enquiring spirit of the present 
age, since it produces studies which are 
invaluable to both student and craftsman. 
Of this latter class is the volume under 
review. 

Mr. Woodforde is well known to lovers of 
stained glass, and besides many useful 
pamphlets on the subject, has written at least 


APOLLO 


two books of major importance prior to the 
issue of this work. As its title indicates, it 
treats of New College Chapel, Oxford, a 
building known to many by its association 
with the great Sir Joshua Reynolds. Much 
correspondence is quoted concerning his 
commission for the window in the ante-chapel, 
and the gradual transition from letters to 
actual glass is revealed in the author’s pages. 
It is curious to note that amongst the people 
who praised Sir Joshua’s work were Parson 
Woodforde (surely some relation to the 
writer ?) and Fanny Burney, but even at the 
time of its erection there were many who were 
doubtful of its quality as a window. Jervais, 
who actually executed the glass, comes to life 
in a series of human documents, in one of 
which he quaintly acknowledges a “‘blunder”’ 
in following part of the artist’s design. 

To those who know Winchester it is 
interesting to note the suggestion that much 
of the original work in the chapel may have 
been executed by Thomas of Oxford (one 
of the few glass-painters whose portrait 
appears in a window), but there has been so 
much restoration and repair that the early 
glass has been largely replaced by Peckitt of 
York, Price of London and Eginton of 
Birmingham. However, the very full annota- 
tion of each window will make the story 
abundantly clear. 

The illustrations are good, but once again 
we have to protest against the growing practice 
of bunching the plates together at the end of 
the book. Surely the proper place (indeed, 
the only place) for illustrations is as near the 
relevant letter-press as possible: all other 
methods are both silly and annoying. 

A strong recommendation is made to the 
reader to visit New College. Preferably to 
attend afternoon service (as the reviewer has 
often done) where—from a seat in the stalls— 
they will not only see these “‘storied windows 
richly dight,”” but will also hear a very 
exquisite ‘‘full-voiced choir” ; sight and sound 
making an almost ideal combination. They 
will quite probably (although they will not 
be aware of the fact) listen to the voice of the 
author of this delightful book ! 
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SNUFF AND SNUFF-BOXES, by Hucu 

McCausLanpD. Batchworth, 18s. 

There are all too few books available to 
the connoisseur of snuff and snuff-boxes, and 
it is pleasant to be able to report that a gap in 
the literature on that subject has now been 
filled. 

In his interesting first chapter on the 
development of snuff-taking and smoking, 
Mr. McCausland gives a very clear picture of 
the impact which the habit made on the social 
life of Great Britain, and he shows what 
depth of feeling existed for and against the 
practice, one of its greatest Opponents being 
James I, whose objection to the vice that had so 
enslaved his people by the time he came to 
the throne was such that he wrote and cam- 
paigned against it with the utmost fervour. 
A tobacco tax of 6s. 8d. on the pound, one of 
the first fiscal measures of his reign, was intro- 
duced in 1604, with the declaration that: 


“‘Whereas tobacco being of late years found 
out and brought from foreign parts in small 
quantities, was taken and used by the better 
sort, both then and now, only as a physic, to 
preserve health, but is now, at this day, 
through evil custom and the toleration thereof, 
excessively taken by a number of riotous and 
disorderly persons of mean and base condition, 
who do spend most of their time in that idle 
vanity to the evil example and corrupting of 
others; and also do consume the wages which 
many of them get by their labour, not caring 
at what price they buy that drug; by which 
immoderate taking of tobacco the health of a 
great number of our people is impaired and 
their bodies weakened and made unfit for 
jabour; besides that also a great part of the 
treasure of our land is spent and exhausted 
by this only drug, so licentiously abused by 
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BUILDING 
IN ENGLAND 
DOWN TO 1540 
By L. F. SALZMAN 
Illustrated. 50s. nel, 


. . . The author has put 
students of the Middle Ages 
in his debt by his earlier com- 
pilations, and the debt is 
much increased by this careful 
assembly of facts about build- 
ing methods and organization. 
_.. The detail is astonishing. 
Much has been written recently 
about medieval building, but 
Mr. Salzman’s book, with its 
magnificent illustrations, will 
have an enduring place of its 
own. Manchester Guardian. 


ROMANESQUE 
FRESCOES 
By E. W. ANTHONY 
Illustrated. £8. 25. Od. net. 


for Princeton University Press 


A scholarly work of 


major importance . . . the 
scope of the work extends far 
beyond that which its title 
implies It might well be 
called a study of Western Art 
in general... .” 

Times Literary Supplement. 


ARCHAIC 
GREEK ART 
Against its Historical 
Background 
By GISELA M. RICHTER 
Illustrated gos. net. 


*... Miss Richter may be 
called the ideal author of 
archaeological handbooks. 
Archaic Greek Art has all the 
virtues of her earlier publica- 
tions: complete command of the 
subject, clear disposition, and 
an up-to-date bibliography. . . .” 

Burlington Magazine. 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Decoration 
and 


Furniture 


The English Tradition 


By Bruce ALLsopp, B.Arch.(Liver- 
pool); A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.I.; Lecturer 
in Architecture at King’s College in 
the University of Durham. 8 colour 
plates and 136 large monochrome 
illustrations adorn this magnificently 
produced book, which traces the 
development of the English tradition 
of design in decoration and furniture 
from Saxon times until 1939. In so 
doing it ranges beyond the confines of 
England, particularly in the Renais- 
sance period, in order to show the 
Continental origins of much English 
work. This book will be high!s 
prized both for its scholarly treatment 
of the subject and for its beautiful 
illustrations. 75s. net. 


From booksellers. Published by) 
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the meaner sort; all which enormous incon- 
venience we do perceive to proceed principally 
from the great quantity of tobacco brought 
into this our realm, which excess might in 
great part be restricted by some good imposi- 
tion to be laid upon it.” 


After taking the reader through the (in 
retrospect) romantic XVIIIth- and XIXth- 
century period of snuff-taking, and having 
added an informative chapter on the varieties 
and preparation of snuff, the author deals 
with many different kinds of British and 
foreign snuff-boxes and with their decoration 
and manufacture. He makes a welcome attack 
on the all-too-prevalent tendency among 
dealers to confuse Bilston boxes and other 
miniature receptacles with the more valuable 
and less common Battersea boxes, and points 
out that neither was by any means always 
designed for carrying snuff, as many an 
antique dealer would have the inexperienced 
collector believe. 

Indeed, there are few collectors’ pieces 
more prone to imitation and misrepresentation 
than snuff-boxes. Not only is it a relatively 
simple matter to manufacture period fakes, 
but there are many ways of adding face value 
to old boxes by cleverly imprinted portraits 
and paintings that give every appearance of 
being in period. A number of prominent 
artists, particularly sporting, would occasion- 
ally decorate a snuff-box in days gone by, 
perhaps for particular friends more often 
than for profit, but doubtless there are in 
existence to-day far fewer originals than 
imitations. 

This is undoubtedly a book that will be 
welcomed both by the connoisseur and the 
layman, satisfying the hunger of the former 
and whetting the appetite of the latter. One 
might only wish that, at the price, it was 
longer. 


TREASURES OF A LONDON TEMPLE. 
(Taylor’s Foreign Press, 30s.) 


Last year the synagogue in Bevis Marks 
celebrated its 250th anniversary and the war- 
dens and elders decided to issue a catalogue 
of the treasures which are preserved in this 
little-known building in the heart of the City. 
Though members of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Jewish community in London were 
perfectly capable of handling the religious 
and historical background, it was rightly 
thought advisable to seek outside expert 
advice on the artistic side. Accordingly Mr. 
Arthur Grimwade was invited to deal with the 
silver, Mr. A. F. Kendrick with the vestments, 
Mr. R. D. Barnett with the scrolls, Mr. 
Temple Williams with the furniture, and Mr. 
E. Croft-Murray with a curious painting 
which depicts Moses and Aaron. Mr. 
Grimwade has not only provided a detailed 
description of the plate at Bevis Marks, but 
has also included the few other examples of 
ancient Anglo-Jewish ritual plate. He also 
has brought up to date Mr. P. A. S. Phillips’s 
researches on Anglo-Jewish silversmiths and 
Dr. Cecil Roth’s on the pieces of plate pre- 
sented by the Sephardic community to the 
Lord Mayor each year from 1679 to 1779. 
It would appear that Abraham de Oliveyra 
was the only Jewish silversmith in this country 
who made ritual plate. It will be noted that 
certain Gentile silversmiths who had executed 
ritual pieces to the client’s satisfaction often 
received similar commissions in following 
years. These are usually not mere repetitions. 
The vestments are few but important, and are 
fully discussed together with the kindred 
subject of the Jewish connection with the 
making of textiles and embroideries. It is 
concluded that the best Bevis Marks pieces 
were madein Holland. The furniture presents 
no problem. It is characteristically English 
and is only unfamiliar in its form. The twenty- 
two half-tone plates are excellent. 


Cc. ©. G. 
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CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Leonardo da Vinci 
SIR KENNETH CLARK 


Described in the Catalogue Notes of 
the Quincentenary Exhibition as “‘the 
best general book on Leonardo as an 
artist.”” The revised edition has a new 
Introductory Note, and reconsidered 
passages on the Louvre Virgin of the 
Rocks and on Leonardo’s activities 
as a sculptor. A learned and enthu- 
siastic interpretation, taking account 
of all recent researches. 

Second edition. 35s. net 


Engraving 
in England 


A.M. HIND 


The first volume of an authoritative 
catalogue of Engravings in England 
in the 16th and 17th centuries. Mr 
Hind lists all the works of known 
engravers; portraiture and carto- 
graphy provide the chief subjects. 
317 half tones and a photogravure 
frontispiece. £6 6s. net 


The Windows of 
King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge 


K. HARRISON 


In these Notes on their history and 
design Mr Harrison records bio- 
graphical details of the glaziers of the 
windows, and offers evidence for an 
account of the origin and progress of 
Renaissance art in England. 

10s. 6d. net 


English 
Blind-Stamped 
Bindings 
J.B.OLDHAM 


Mr Oldham is an authority on these 
15th, 16th and 17th century English 
bindings. He here describes how the 
subject is best studied, and accounts 
for many new groups of bindings 
that may be attributed to a particular 
binder’s shop. £8 8s. net 











MODERN AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL 
ART. By es BaATTARBEE. Angus & 
Robertson. {£3 

THE PAINTINGS. ‘OF oe DRYS- 
DALE. Ure SMITH. 

HOWARD HINTON, PATRON OF ART. 
Angus & Robertson. £2 2s. 

It is high time that more examples of the 
art of the Australian aboriginees was made 
available to the Western world, and I am there- 
fore glad to be able to report that a selection 
has now been made by the Australian artist Rex 
Battarbee, one of whose pupils, Albert 
Namatjira, has already attained a wide and 
growing reputation. 

The work of ten aboriginal artists is 
reproduced in this volume, and what refresh- 
ing work it is! Clean colours, clean line, and 
clean, clear vision in every stroke of these 
painters’ brushes. Although aboriginal art is 
already dividing itself into schools, there is as 
yet no trace of that affected and intellectual 
grouping to which we Europeans are so addic- 
ted. Impressionistic some of this work may 
be—and none the worse for that—but of self- 
consciousness, clever-cleverness, and uncon- 
trolled experimentation, there is never a trace. 

It would be invidious, not to say beyond 
the ability of the reviewer, to judge the respec- 
tive merits of these ten artists by any sort of 
scale of worth. Namatjira might perhaps be 
considered the best technician, possessing an 
astonishing control over his medium, and 
exciting the eye and the imagination with his 
fine use of perspective ; what lies over his 
blue and russet hills seems almost more 
important than the fidelity of his foregrounds. 

On the other hand, the work of Edwin 
Pareroultja has an air of such inspired sim- 
plicity that it is quite impossible to rate it 
below the work of any of his fellow artists, 
while his brothers Otto and Reuben impress 
us with, respectively, such strong elements of 
passion and tranquillity that they, too, must 
stand apart, singly and uncompared. 
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But it is perhaps unfair to attempt even 
such analysis as this, for only a smattering of 
each artist’s work is presented in this book, 
and each may well have progressed through 
several experimental stages and under the 
influence of varying moods and environments. 
It is sufficient to say that no plate is unworthy 
of inclusion, and that they all add tremen- 
dously to our knowledge of what is going on 
beyond the artificial, but too frequently recog- 
nised, boundaries of longitudinal lines. 

But although I, for one, welcome this 
particular volume, I do wish it had been made 
more representative. All the plates appear to 
have been taken from water-colour paintings, 
and while they indicate a rich range of colour 
and mid-day inspiration, they simply do not 
show us aboriginal art at its most imaginative 
and exciting height. This is doubtless due to 
the fact that only the work of the Aranda! 
tribe is reproduced in the book, but surely it 
would have been possible to include some of 
those astonishing charcoal and crayon draw- 
ings of which I have myself seen many original 
examples, and without which no complete 
appraisement of aboriginal talent can be made ? 
Did Mr. Battarbee’s pupils (I would rather 
say “fellow-artists”) produce no twilight or 
evening sketches such as those I have seen, 
where the moon and the bark of trees proved 
to be elements sufficient to inspire work of an 
almost mystical power and vision ? And what 
of juvenile work? However . . . we cannot 
have everything for three guineas. The volume 
is certainly worth that. 


! The original pictorial art of the Aranda wi lready 
be familiar to many readers. Itconsisted of painted decora 


tions of shields and other weapons, of rock drawings and rock 


irvings, of ceremonial and totemic pattern ited o1 

the pes on of actors appearing in the sacred ce nonies « 
raditional dances associated with the various totems, and 
of incised designs on the wred objects included in the 
Aranda term tyurunga Aranda art was, therefore 
intimately a iated with tilitarian and sac 
ind the ideas and enes that it sought to set 
taken almost inva ly trom the sacred traditions of 
tribe 








Of some considerable individual conse- 
quence are the paintings of Russell Drysdale, 
the Sussex born Australian artist. Although 
much of his work shows strong signs of being 
indebted to such divergent influences as Paul 
Nash and the American primitives it is 
marked by sufficient real individuality to 
place him firmly among the foremost Austra- 
lian painters of to-day. His command of 
atmosphere is really superb, and in such a 
Painting as. for instance, ‘‘Home Town,” he 
succeeds completely in evoking that feeling of 
ramshackle loneliness peculiar to the main 
streets of arid desert communities, where 
drought and sun and burning skies are the 
dominating accompaniments to life. 

One or two of his paintings have made me 
feel that Drysdale has reached the mean level 
of his mode of expression and style. In this 
book, “Joe,” a painting with astonishing 
feeling and tone, suggests that possibility. 
But on the whole, his work continues to show 
that he is still feeling his feet, testing and 
eschewing, accepting and enlarging, and— 
although this is purely a personal impression 
—being guided as much by his intellect in 
one work as by his emotions in another. In 
support of this last contention, I would take 
the plates in this book which were the result of 
his first-hand experience of a drought period 
in Australia. In some of these, such as ““The 
Drover’s Wife,’”’ he clearly felt deeply, yet in 
others I received the impression that he was 
trying to make certain objective symbols take 
the place of, and “‘stand in”’ for, his emotions. 
Possibly he was at times so dominated by his 
feelings that in order to transmit them he 
sought to employ what one might describe as 
extra-emotional symbols which would, as it 
were, evoke a mood rather than convey an 
experience. These are all abstract terms, as I 
fully realise, but Drysdale is a stimulating 
painter and I think it must be of some interest to 
record, so far as is possible, the impression his 
work has made on just one member of the public. 
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Australasia and London have excited 
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I could not help feeling that Joseph 
Burke’s prefatory analysis of Drysdale’s work 
shows too strongly the outlook of the dissec- 
tor. A certain degree of technical jargon is 
permissible, and may even be authoritative, 
in the examination of any work of art, but a 
point is always reached where analysis must 
give way to individual subjective assessment 
and the reaction of the personal emotions. 
We do not tell the time by removing the back 
of a watch and separating the inter-related 
cogs and wheels which make it tick. In the 
same way, the over-zealous critic may succeed 
in establishing the technical attributes of a 
work of art only at the cost of obscuring its 
real purpose and significance. 

To move on to the final volume in this 
group, One is reminded that it is all very right 
and proper that anyone who, during his life- 
time, has benefited a branch of the Arts, 
should be commemorated in whatever way 
may be considered best ; but need a memorial 
volume, in this case to Howard Hinton, in- 
clude reproductions of two paintings, one 
photograph and a bust of this patron, in addi- 
tion to copious textual acknowledgments 
printed on eye-dazzling art paper? Better, 
surely to minimize such production extrava- 
gances and thus make available at a lower 
retail price that portion of the book which 
will procure nine-tenths of its sales in this 
country. However, that is the publisher’s 
concern, and even at two guineas it must be 
admitted that the book, comprising as it does 
nearly one hundred reproductions from the 
Howard Hinton Art Collection in Armidale, 
New South Wales, is not expensive. 

These hundred or so plates represent 
about one-tenth of the Hinton collection, one 
which was intended to provide ‘‘a complete 
collection illustrating the development of 
Australian art from eighteen-eighty onwards.” 
To complete is to fulfil a task, and even Hin- 
ton’s zeal and generosity could hardly be 
expected to have encompassed it entirely, but 
although the catalogue of all the works of art 
presented to Armidale, also included in this 
book, may be thought to show some lack of 
balance, it is an impressive list and is an essen- 
tial part of a volume that fully justifies the 
publisher’s enthusiasm. 


FRANCES HODGKINS: Four Vital Years. 
By ARTHUR R. HowELL. Rockcliff, 16s. 
When about sixty years of age, Frances 

Hodgkins was “‘discovered’’ with surprising 
suddenness. Her one-time agent has written 
a book which explains how this recognition 
came about. An interesting task, doubtless, 
which will be appreciated by admirers of 
Frances Hodgkins as a person and a painter, 
but it is difficult not to feel that the author’s 
method of presentation is a little unimagina- 
tive, for most of the book is taken up by 
faithful reproduction of the letters she 
wrote to him, a fair proportion of which 
stress her immediate need for money, while 
almost as many express her appreciation 
of the person of Mr. Howell. This is apt to 
become tedious unless we share the pleasure 
of acquaintance. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
the book is without value. Much of the 
correspondence is interesting by virtue of 
the fact that it shows the reaction of the artist 
to each new environment in which she found 
herself. In addition, the book is well equipped 
with appendices which include a brief chrono- 
logy, a list of the artist’s recorded works and 
their possessors, and a catalogue of her 
exhibitions. There are two photographs of 
Frances Hodgkins, and her work is repre- 
sented by four plates in colour and one in 
monochrome. J. W.-T. 


LOW’S COMPANY. Fifty Portraits by 
Davip Low, with verses by Helen Spalding 
and L. A. G. Strong. Methuen, 42s. 
How nice that a book of this kind <an still 

get published. The days of light verse accom- 

panied by sketches (in this case, perhaps, the 
other way round) were thought to be over, but 
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possibly this exception has something to do 
with the standing of its contributors. 

Not all the “‘portrait-caricatures”’ are by 
any means new. Myra Hess, Bevan, Julian 
Huxley, T. S. Eliot, Beveridge and Joad are 
old friends, and not a few others rank among 
the unforgettable unforgottens; but it is 
pleasant to be able to renew old acquaintances. 
Particular joys are the sketches of Kingsley 
Martin, Peter Brook, Huxley and Joad, two 
of which are so accurate as almost to give 
grounds for a libel case ; but it is wellnigh 
impossible to be selective by the standards of 
merit. 

The accompanying verses are hardly ever 
mediocre and are nearly always just right ; 
sometimes complimentary, sometimes cautious, 
and often delightfully acid. For one wild 
moment I thought the cantos on a famous 
O.M. were written by their subject, but a 
sudden amusing line shattered the illusion. 
Low’s fellow-artists include Piper, Sutherland 
and Henry Moore, and about one-third of 
those present bear out the claim made that 
the bulk of the book depicts the younger and 
newer notabilities. If that is the case, a lot 
of other people must be feeling very, very old. 
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OPEN TO VIEW, by BarBaRA FREEMAN. 
Benn, 15s. 


This little book fills a regrettable need in a 
competent manner. The last decade or so 
has seen an ever-increasing number of English 
country homes handed over to the National 
Trust or put on to a business footing by their 
over-taxed owners. With the help of Miss 
Freeman’s guide-book, sightseers can obtain 
details of the principal ‘‘stately homes” 
open to public view, including the days and 
prices of admission, a line drawing of each 
house, and a brief résumé of the properties’ 
history and architectural features. Road 
maps of the district in} which each house is 


situated are reproduced, also a map of 
England showing the position of every pro- 
perty ata glance. The book is well appended, 
having both a general and county index, and 
some one hundred and fifty properties are 
described. It will fit into a coat pocket. 


45 CONTEMPORARY MEXICAN 
ARTISTS. By Vircinia STEWART. Oxford 
University Press. £4. 


This volume, originally produced by the 
Stanford University Press of California, is a 
mouth-watering piece of book production, 
printed throughout in two colours in a kind of 
American commercial style, so that each open- 
ing is a free design in typography and illustra- 
tion, with portraits of the artists posed against 
or superimposed upon the examples of their 
work. Full colour end-papers by one artist ; 
covers printed from an original lithograph by 
another ; each artist given his quota of three 
to six pages inside; each interviewed and 
projected by the writer in a style of excellent 
American reportage. The backward Britisher, 
suffering from the austerity of paper shortage 
and the conservatism of our conception of art 
books, is in danger of missing the value of 
this book through sheer prejudice against its 
showmanship. It tells its story succinctly 
and with every device of lively printing. It 
is an exciting story, for there has been a great 
renaissance of art in Mexico during recent 
years ; an art at once alive to modern world 
influences and yet indigenous. This has 
expressed itself in every form—sculpture, 
murals, painting and the graphic arts; and 
Virginia Stewart has penetrated to the 
personalities responsible for its multiform 
creation and “‘put them across’”’ in grand style. 
Not at all the sort of book we should expect 
from any of our own university presses, but 
Oxford has served us well by sponsoring it 
here. a. 5. 





Chelsea Sugar Dish 





Not the least fascinating aspect of the study of English porcelain 





George III Silver 





In the centre is illustrated a George III Silver Chafing Dish and 
Stand. The maker was Charles Aldridge, the date 1798. 
four George III Silver Sauce Tureens were made by Richard Cooke, 
and dated 1800. These are the property of Scott Cooper, Ltd., The 
Promenade, Cheltenham. 


The set of 





FORTHCOMING PROVINCIAL ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 





is the task of identifying the artists responsible for the painting. 
This Chelsea sugar dish of the raised anchor period is decorated 
with harbour scenes by William Duvivier, whose death in 1755 
robbed the factory of one of its most talented artists. 

Duvivier was born in Liége, and first came to England about 
1743. It is, perhaps, significant that Nicholas Sprimont was born 
in the same town. 

Duvivier was probably first employed by the Tournai faience 
factory, since his son, Henri Joseph, was born there in 1743. 

The present attribution to this painter rests on a recently discovered 
dish bearing his monogram, a practice doubtless borrowed from 
Meissen, since there is at least one example of Herold having initialled 
a harbour scene in much the same way. 

The bow! is a superb example of Chelsea porcelain at its finest 
period, and was made about 1752. The diameter is 4} inches, and 
the height 25 inches. The interior is decorated with a small scene 
by the same hand. 

The bow! is the property of Winifred Williams (Antiques), 36-38 
South Street, Eastbourne. 


FAIRS 


Brighton’s Second Antique Dealers’ Fair is arranged to take 
place from Wednesday, July 16th, to Saturday, July 26th, and will 
be at the Corn Exchange, Brighton, which in the time of the Prince 
Regent was a Royal Riding School. Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Royal has favoured the promoters by consenting to become Patron 
of the Fair and Her Highness the Princess Marie Louise by agreeing 
to open the Fair. Several well-known dealers from Sussex and 
near-by counties have taken stands in addition to the Brighton dealers. 

The Three Counties Antiques Fair opens its first fair at the 
Town Hall, St. Albans. The Patron is the Rt. Hon. the Viscount 
Hampden. Lord Farrer, the Vice-Chairman of the Hertfordshire 
County Council, will open the Fair at 11 a.m. on Thursday, June 5th. 
Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire are the three 
counties concerned, all of which have provided their share of Eng- 
land’s craftsmanship as well as its chivalry and gallantry. 

APOLLO readers can very well find a visit really rewarding and 
plenty of collector pieces to attract them. 
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EVENTS IN PARIS 


IKE a breath of fresh air in Paris, where art is the pro- 
| duct of a refined city civilisation, was the exhibition 
of Popular Jugoslav Arts which opened at the Palais 
de Chaillot on May gth. Organised by the Ministries of 
Education of France and Jugoslavia, the exhibition was 
unusual not only by its foreign-ness, but also because it 
showed Paris an anonymous, rural art. In the work of 
carvers who use no plans, of colourists limited by the plants 
(and vegetal dyes) of the region, what is left that corre- 
sponds to city zsthetics must perhaps be the constants of 
art—idealistic simplification of forms (even in the most 
meticulous tapestries and woodwork, some of which must 
have taken their peasant artisans years to complete, there 
is no slavish “‘realism’’), stylisation and constructional 
organisation (as in Serbian folklore paintings of feast days) 
and the limitation of dominant tones (even in the dazzlingly 
vivid regional dresses, veritable works of artistry, there are 
rarely more than two, usually red and white). 

Once the frontier between Rome and the barbarian 
world, then between Europe and the Ottoman Empire, 
mountainous, multi-racial and given to clan-consciousness, 
it is difficult to imagine any other equally “‘peasant’’ country 
producing such varied arts as Jugoslavia. Perhaps it is the 
stormy history, which has made of almost every village a 
battlefield, which has produced the necessary nervous spirit 
without which art atrophies. 

To catch the public eye, the accent has been placed on 
gay, richly embroidered Croat dresses and accessories and 
Croat lace. Beside them, enigmatic Slovene rugs (whose 
role in decoration is to cover furniture—these days the 
Slovenes use them to hide the hideousness of wireless sets) 
seem almost soberly coloured. 

The religious murals which decorate the sides of Slovene 
beehives, and in which life, the Bible and fairy tales seem 
inextricably mixed, recall XIXth-century Russian work. 

There are some attractive ceramic and pottery exhibits, 
including old peasant ceramics baked in the flame like early 
Persian and Egyptian work and made of a sand and clay 
mixture. The recent work compares with anything done 
in France. There is an interesting collection of carved 
Bosnian shepherd goblets, and much engraved metalwork, 
including jewellery, ornamentation of string instruments 
and decorations on the leather jackets of the mountain 
dwellers. In much of the metalwork figure the magic signs 
of Islam, evidence of an artistic influence still strong in 
Serbia and Macedonia. 

In most of the various countries which make up what is 
to-day Jugoslavia, impromptu village choirs are a strong 
traditional feature—Sunday mornings in the gostilnas of 
Slovenia are more musical than Wales—and there are 
consequently some delightful instruments, especially lyres 
and guzlas, on show. 


A new Schwarz-Abrys exhibition at the Galérie Cazelles 
attracted a good deal of attention and, as always with 
Schwarz-Abrys, raised controversy. The painter is a 
Kafka-like figure, an exile from Hungary living in two 
miserable rooms in the slum of Menilmontant. He paints 
nightmarish, macabre local landscapes in a manner that is 
more cosmic than anecdotic, and enjoys now something of a 
worldly and commercial success which he does his best to 
ignore. But in the end one feels that there is little more in 
Schwarz-Abrys than in Vlaminck. One cannot help but be 
struck by the amazing force of expression, the evident 
sincerity. He is perhaps another proof that, in art, sincerity 
is not enough, or rather that sincerity is probably valueless 
unless one imposes on it a solid discipline. 


The decision of the French Communist Party to take a 
public stand for a worse than academic ‘‘social realism’’ in 
the plastic arts has raised a flood of conjectures here. Pravda 
and the Litteraturnaia Gazetta of Moscow have been violently 
attacking contemporary French painting for years, and the 
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Museum of Modern Art in Moscow has been closed to the 
public since the war, but French Communist newspapers 
and reviews have always shown the greatest admiration for 
the work of Communist painters like Picasso, Léger and 
Pignon. The recent congress here, to which all Communist 
painters were convoked, failed to draw any of the important 
party painters except Pignon. Art is anarchistic and French 
art more conscious of its independence than most. Although 
Picasso (‘La Guerre en Corée’’, Autumn Salon, 1951) may 
be persuaded to do some (far from academic) anecdotic 
subjects, and Léger (‘‘Les Constructeurs’’, keypiece to his last 
exhibition at the Maison de la Pensée Francaise, a Com- 
munist ‘‘front’”’ society) some ‘‘social-virtue’’ murals, it is 
unthinkable that they or any other well-known French 
painters would ever let their researches be thwarted. In the 
studios and flats of the leading French contemporaries one 
scents still the rarefied atmosphere of Mount Parnassus, of 
undisguised contempt for everything outside zsthetics ; 
and anything a French painter does that suits a political 
doctrine is more likely to come from a genuine inspiration 
than from a party request. Picasso’s ‘‘La Guerre en 
Corée’’ does not come unexpected from the painter of 
“Guernica,” Léger’s builders recall the industry and labour 
themes of his youthful cubism and Pignon’s miners look 
considerably more indifferent to problems of society than 
the figure in his 1936 ‘‘Maternité.” Matisse, now a ‘“‘pro- 
gressist”” Catholic—i.e. one sympathetic to Marxism—is 
the typical example of the sort of French painter who is 
prepared to sacrifice everything, including health, in order 
to paint what he likes. I shall always remember him lying 
in bed unwell one afternoon in his Montparnasse flat and 
saying: ‘‘A painter must be free. Let him work as a navvy 
to keep himself alive, but never let him paint a painting 
because someone else wants him to.” 

At a painters’ banquet in Paris a few years ago a chirpy 
after-dinner speaker threw at Picasso: ‘‘And now we will 
ask Picasso to tell us why he is a Communist.”” A hundred 
pairs of eyes alighted on the smiling Spanish painter who 
said simply: ‘‘I have a thousand million francs. Who 
wants to take them from me? The Communists. Very 
well, I am a Communist.” 


The hoard of Louis XV gold pieces, hidden in a wall by 
Louis Nivelle, one of the King’s counsellors, found by 
workmen when demolishing a building in the picturesque 
old rue Mouffetard, a Latin quarter food market, is most 
of it of interest to collectors. When brought out of the fresh 
hiding-place after the Occupation, they were in 1949 divided 
up by court order between the three claimants—the work- 
men, the City Council and the descendants of Nivelle. The 
finders’ share has already been sold and the remaining 650 
coins will be auctioned during June by Maitre Maurice 
Rheims. A detailed catalogue has been prepared. 


Except for the historic Ernest Cognacq Bequest sale, 
the last sales of the auction season have been without interest. 
Two large exhibitions may interest visitors to Paris in June : 
that of “‘Work in the Twentieth Century”’ at the Museum of 
Modern Art (arranged in connection with the Paris Arts 
Festival) and that of the Gachet Bequest to the Louvre 
(impressionist works) which is to be seen at the Musée du 
Jeu de Paume. 

The sale of the first part of the Gabriel Cognacq collec- 
tion at the Galérie Charpentier on May 14th realised 
302,535,000 francs (£308,709), 20 per cent more than the 
auctioneers anticipated. A very fine Cézanne still life of 
apples and biscuits fetched 33,000,000 frs., thus helping to 
confirm the general trend of ever-increasing prices for 
Cézannes and raising the value of Cézannes everywhere. The 
purchaser was Mme Jean Walter, wife of a Paris architect. 

The forty-four modern pictures brought in a total of 
251,470,000 frs. Apart from the Cézanne still life, two 
Renoir jeune fille studies (‘‘Les deux sceurs” and ‘‘Jeune 
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fille au chapeau garni de fleurs des champs’’) sold for 
19,000,000 frs. and 22,500,000 frs. respectively, a Cézanne 
landscape for 20,000,000 frs. and a Van Gogh landscape with 
characteristic yellow impasto values (‘‘Les chardons”’) for 
16,500,000 frs. 

Pressure of British bidding took the only Courbet 
(‘‘Femme couchée’’) to 5,700,000 frs. and an exceptional 
Renoir sanguine-and-chalk drawing to 3,250,000 frs. Four 
Sisleys fetched from 4,000,000 to 4,800,000 frs. each (about 
1,000,000 frs. each higher than the usual Hotel Drouot 
quotation), and three Monets from 4,100,000 to 4,600,000 frs. 
each; but the seemingly inexplicable prejudice against 
Pissarro caused what was probably the best work in the 
collection by an Impressionist-proper, ‘‘Le port de Rouen : 
Vile Lacroix,’’ to go for 3,280,000 frs.—high enough, but 
low when it is considered that a Dunoyer de Segonzac land- 
scape (incidentally the only contemporary work in the sale) 
fetched 3,000,000 frs. 

Two Manets (‘‘Jeune fille 4 la pélerine’’ and ‘‘Pelouse 
du champs de course 4 Longchamps’’) drew 11,600,000 and 
8,650,000 frs. respectively. Other big prices were 10,500,000 
frs. for a Degas pastel (‘‘Danseuses saluant”’) and 8,500,000 
frs. for a Renoir (‘‘Buste de femme nue vue de profil’’). 

Three Boudins brought 1,500,000 frs., 1,650,000 frs. and 
1,750,000 frs., but a fourth, a small panel (‘‘Fétes des 
régates du Havre, 1869’’) measuring 21 cm. by 38 cm., went 
for 4,650,000 frs. The Jongkind quotation remained slightly 
lower (1,050,000 frs. to 1,520,000 frs. each for four canvases 
of varying sizes) and included an excellent ‘‘Rue Founoragny 
a Nevers’ of the Impressionist period for which 1,430,000 
frs. was bid. 

A small Daumier panel, ‘‘Baigneuses,”’ fetched 5,700,000 
frs., while two French lawyers bidding against each other 
raised the price of a very small Daumier watercolour, a 
caricature-style piece of two barristers, to 2,300,000 frs. One 
of Corot’s rare figure-pieces, ‘La soubrette 4 la fleur rouge,” 
brought 4,100,000 frs. and four of his landscapes from 
2,200,000 to 4,400,000 frs. each. 

A noteworthy bargain was a delightful Marquet landscape, 
‘“‘Brumes a La Frette’’"—580,000 frs. 


The nineteen old masters included only one exceptional 
piece, Fragonard’s ‘‘Jeune fille aux chiens,”’ which brought 
10,600,000 frs. Another oval Fragonard, ‘‘Jeune femme 
lisant,’’ brought 3,700,000 frs., and a bistre, ‘*La réveuse,” 
by the same painter, 3,100,000 frs. A delicate Guardi 
Grand Canal scene brought 3,350,000 frs. and a small Le 
Nain genre study, “‘Les petits danseurs,”’ 3,700,000 frs. An 
interesting collector’s item was a pair of small Mallet 
gouaches, ‘‘Le miroir” and ‘‘La lettre,”’ illustrations for the 
original edition of Choderlon Laclos’ Les liaisons danger- 
euses, which went for 1,200,000 frs. The only sale approach- 
ing a bargain was that of ‘‘Le banquier et sa femme,” a small 
Teniers le jeune anecdotic piece on wood and in excellent 
condition, which fetched 980,000 frs. 

A purchaser paid goo,ooo frs. for a Maillol terracotta 
eight inches high, “‘Jeune femme nue assise.’”” Among the 
other five pieces of sculpture, a very fine Bourdelle, ‘‘Sainte- 
Barbe,”’ measuring one metre, brought only 180,000 frs.— 
the cheapest purchase of the day. 

Painting prices were, throughout, markedly higher than 
usual, and confirmed a noticeable tendency for French 
paintings to fetch as much in Paris (where they are easy to 
find) as in New York. Toall prices must be added French 
Business Transaction Tax varying from 16°7 per cent to 21°2 
per cent according to the price. 

It was a momentous sale. Many dealers and critics, and 
women arriving in chauffeur-driven cars, stood patiently 
in the hot sun outside the Elysée Palace for three hours for 
a standing place in the Gallery. Buyers and spectators 
totalled a thousand, and as many were turned away. 

Gabriel Cognacq inherited the vast collection (engravings, 
furniture and books figure in later sales at the Hotel Drouot) 
from his uncle, Ernest Cognacq-Jay, who also left him the 
four big ‘‘Samaritaine’’ departmental stores near the Pont 
Neuf. Gabriel Cognacq intended leaving the collection to 
the Louvre, but having been dismissed from the vice- 
presidency of the National Museums Council for a collabora- 
tion offence he decided to ‘‘disinherit the French Republic’ 
and leave the collection to the Cognacq-Jay Philanthropic 
Foundation. 
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feel to be much more finished than the paintings. Indeed, 
at the present stage of her career Jane Lane’s command of 
her pencil and her pen is much in advance of her technique 
as a painter. One connects this gallery under Jacques 
O’Hana’s aegis chiefly with the modern and late XIXth- 
century French Masters, and a selection of these will again 
be showing there in June. 

Meantime, in this kind Arthur Tooth’s have another 
show of pictures recently acquired in France under the 
title ‘‘Paris-Londres”’; mostly small work, but with one 
impressive early Cézanne, ‘‘La Tentation de Saint Antoine,” 
and a Corot, ‘‘Le Departure pour le Promenade,” as the 
highlights. If this exhibition of Tooth’s recent acquisitions 
has become a regular institution at this season, the succession 
of ‘‘French Masters of the XIXth and XXth centuries’”’ at 
Marlborough Fine Art brings an almost continual flow of 
good French painting to London. The present exhibition is 
full of first-rate work : one of the loveliest of Courbet’s forest 
landscapes where he has freed himself from his usual palette 
of heavy blue-green for a gaiety and warmth which reaches 
forward to the early painting of Gauguin; a fascinating 
“Village Street,”” by Degas; and that Roses, Lys et Tulipes 
which Fantin Latour gave to Whistler; Vlaminck at 
his exciting best. Now we look forward to seeing the 
important Courbet Nude which was one of the outstanding 
pictures at the recent Cognacq sale in Paris, and which, we 
understand, is coming to this Gallery. 

Yet another fascinating exhibition of French painters of 
the period is at Gimpel Fils. From Harpignies, Gericault 
and Camille Pissarro, the forerunners of Impressionism, 
through a number of works by Gustave Loiseau, who is 


being increasingly noticed as the follower of Monet, on to 
Braque, Dufy, and Utrillo, the exhibition makes an excursion 
through a century. Three small pictures by Luigi Loir 
introduce an artist who should not be missed. 


Cover Plate 


Interest in the subconscious and Surrealist phantasmagoria in 
our time has turned our eyes anew to that ctrrious early Flemish 
painter Jheronymous Bosch, in whose works the things of nature are 
metamorphosed into each other in vast nightmares of weird and 
sinister horror. Recent investigation has indicated that these carefully 
created forms and malformations express, however, not the subcon- 
scious or the riotous dream imagination of Surrealism, but the exact 
symbolism of necromancy so prevalent at the end of the XVth and 
the beginning of the XVIth century in Northern Europe. The 
picture which we illustrate on our cover was for many generations 
attributed to Bosch: its colouring, the background conflagration, 
the burning church, the creatures half-man half-insect in varying 
scales, the whole mixture of story and fantasy were in the manner of 
that master. 

Mr. Paul Larsen, the authority on this school and to whom this 
picture belongs, was reluctant to accept this attribution ; and the 
conclusion to which he came was that it is a capital work by Herr: 
met de Bles (c.1480-1550), that finest of landscape painters of his 
generation. The little owl immediately in front of St. Christopher 
1s almost certainly the signature of Herri met de Bles, who signed his 
works thus and so in Italy was called ‘‘Civetta’’ and in France ‘‘Maitre 
au Hibou.” Bosch also introduces the owl into his pictures, but in his 
case it is as the symbol of heresy, as we have it so conspicuously in 
‘The Garden of Delights” in the Prado. With Herri met de Bles, 
coming in the following generation, all was grist to the mill of his 
fertile and ingenious mind: the landscapes in which he had become 
a master equal with his great contemporary Patinir ; the Saint picture, 
here that of the protector of all travellers so invoked in his day; the 
symbolism and fantasia popularised by Bosch ; the travellers’ tales 
of wonders in the world which in his lifetime was being opened by 
Columbus, Magellan, Vasgo de Gama and the rest. The picture is 
thus an epitome of the time by a master as rich as he is rare. 
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ENGLISH 
WEIGHTS 


VERY early Victorian writing-table, it would seem, 
3 possessed its glass paper-weight in which vivid colours 

and delicate designs were entrapped in its small dome 
of clear, silky glass. The decorative motifs in these little 
weights were themselves fashioned in glass—coloured, 
opaque white, silver, and striped. These were then 
embedded in solid, weighty flint-glass, dome-shaped and 
polished to magnify and enhance their brilliance. In some 
instances colourful birds, butterflies, snakes, fruits, and 
geometrical designs were thus presented. Most fashionable 
of all, however, were the paper-weights in millefiori work— 
the Italian ‘‘glass of a thousand flowers.”’ 

Each weight consisted of a flat base of clear or latticinio 
glass on which a pattern was arranged with an assortment of 
many-coloured florets, wheels, spirals, and occasionally more 
elaborate shapes, thinly sliced from multi-coloured rods of 
glass. This neat and individual design was enlarged and 
intensified by the solid mass of flint-glass over and around it. 

All types of millefiori glass-work were based on the fact 
that flint-glass can be built up layer by layer and yet appear 
a clear homogeneous mass, in which the fragments of coloured 
glass seem magically suspended. 

Colourful glass paper-weights were probably first made 
in England by W. H. B. and J. Richardson, of Wordsley, 
near Stourbridge, who produced enamelled and cased glass 
immediately after abolition of the oppressive glass tax in 
1845. The first to make fine millefiori work was Apsley 
Pellatt, who introduced into his London glasshouse two 
Frenchmen already experienced in this work. In 1849 
Pellatt issued a slender volume, The Curiosities of Glassmaking, 
in which is illustrated in colour ‘‘a specimen of modern 
French Mille-Fiori Glass—formerly made by the ancients 
and the Venetians: it consists of slices of the ends of canes 
of various colours enclosed in white transparent glass.”’ 
Elsewhere in his book Pellatt wrote : ‘‘Millefiori Glass con- 
sists of a great variety of ends of fancy-coloured tubes, cut 
sectionally, at right angles with the filligree cane, to form 
small lozenges or tablets; and these when placed side by 
side, and massed together by transparent Glass, have the 
appearance of an innumerable series of flowers or rosettes.” 
Other makers included: George Bacchus & Sons, Dart- 
mouth Street, Birmingham, who exhibited ‘‘millefiori 
letter weights’’ at the Royal Society of Arts in 1848; J. G. 
Green, London, an example of whose work was illustrated 
in colour by Sir M. Digby Wyatt in Industrial Arts of the 
Nineteenth Century, 1852; James Powell & Sons, White 
Friars Glass-house, London; Davis, Greathead & Green, 
Stourbridge ; Thomas Hawkes and Company, Dudley ; 
Harris, Rice & Son, Islington Glassworks. The jury which 
examined ‘‘the glass mosaic, mille-fiori and Venetian glass 
paper-weights”’ at the Great Exhibition, 1851, reported that 
millefiori paper-weights were being made in their hundreds 
of thousands and had become a very important branch of 
glass manufacture. 

The earliest experiments in this medium were known as 
Venetian balls, although their shape might be a cube, 
rhomboid, ovoid, or sphere. Displaying no more than crude 
suggestions of millefiori effects they were composed merely of 
filigree enamel scraps haphazardly massed together and 
thinly coated with clear flint-glass. Such pieces, dating from 
1845 to 1847 and later, are now rare. These were soon 
superseded, however, by the earliest English millefiori work, 
known as Venetian star-work and dating from 1846 to about 
1850. These in turn were quickly succeeded by some excep- 
tionally fine millefiori work, the finest dating between 1848 
and 1860: a coarser variety was made from about 1870 
until the mid-1880’s. 


MILLEFIORI 
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PAPER- 


BY G. BERNARD HUGHES 


It was in Venetian star-work that the English glassmen 
first introduced the little florets and multicoloured circles 
cut as thin slices from long rods of the variously coloured 
glass. The construction of such rods was a craft in its own 
right, each rod containing the same built-up pattern of 
variously arranged clear and coloured glass throughout its 
length. To make a Venetian star-work paper-weight two 
layers of clear glass were shaped into a hollow dome by 
blowing, and thin slices cut from the rods were introduced 
through an opening at the top, and arranged inside it ‘‘in 
geometric patterns, regular design, or haphazardly,” 
accurate placement being a difficult feat. The dome was 
then reheated at the furnace mouth, and air was expelled 
from the hot glass so that the outer layer of flint-glass closed 
tightly over the decorative slices within. This homogeneous 
mass was then enclosed in a thick covering of clear glass 
which fused imperceptibly over the rest. 

The modern collector, however, recognises the styles 
that succeeded Venetian star-work as typical millefiori work. 
The dome is entirely of clear flint-glass, and the elaborately 
arranged bed of kaleidoscopic colour restricted to the flat 
base. These paper-weights were made by glass-blowers, but 
no blowing was involved. The tiny transverse slices from 
the coloured glass rods were arranged flatly on a cushion of 
glass and clear glass was poured over them, and brilliantly 
polished, magnifying and enhancing the design. 

The main feature in the production of such millefiori 
paper-weights consisted in the construction of the coloured 
glass rods from which the transverse sections were cut. This 
depended upon the extreme ductility of flint-glass. While 
red-hot, a cylinder composed of several differently coloured 
layers of glass can be drawn out into a thin rod or cane of 
unvarying thickness, yet preserving the original pattern 
throughout its length. The materials from which the 
colourful canes were made melted at a higher temperature 
than the flint-glass which subsequently enveloped them. 
This obviated the dangers of distortion and running colours, 
such as may be observed in some early examples. 

Making the canes and cutting them into short sections 
became a craft in its own right. Each cane, whether simple 
or complex, was formed by encircling a central core of glass 
with concentric layers of glass in various colours which were 
plated on to it. Most simply, a core of glass was gathered 
on the end of the punty rod, rolled on a flat surface to make it 
cylindrical and some six inches long, dipped into glass of 
another colour and rolled again. Ruby red, green and blue 
glass might be combined with opaque white in the successive 
platings. If a wavy outline to one colour was required this 
was tool-shaped on the circumference of the cylinder, the 
next layer of colour restoring the cylinder to a rounded pencil 
shape which repeated dippings built up to a diameter of 
nearly three inches. 

The cylinder was then reheated and another punty rod 
iron attached to the opposite end. Each grasping a punty 
iron, two men moved slowly away from each other elongating 
the glass rod suspended between them. To avoid sagging 
and distortion in the thinning rod their irons were continually 
rotated, while a boy ran alongside fanning it. The rod, less 
than one-twelfth of its former thickness, was cut when cold 
into }-inch transverse slices in every one of which the vari- 
coloured patterns created by the plating process were 
perfectly preserved. 

A number of patterns might be produced by varying this 
basic method. For instance, if the original core, after its 
first plating, were inserted into a perpendicularly ribbed 
mould, it would assume a corrugated form. This might 
then be plated with opaque white and rolled into cylindrical 
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FIG. I. 
(1) A ruby overlaid Clichy weight, double overlay, the mushroom 


having the stem pink and white alternating. 2} in. diam. 

(2) Another double overlay, this time turquoise blue, in the shape 
»f an orange, with the slightest part ground off at the base causing 
it to stand upright and firm. Inside is a bouquet of upstanding 
flowers and green leaves, which Imbert calls “‘Bouquet Dresse.”’ 
See coloured example No. 28 in his book. 

(3) Another double overlay, the outside being a dark or Oxford blue 
and inside a mushroom of millefiori canes, and the stem again blue 
and white alternating. 2} in. diam. 


form again, producing a cog-wheel design in the centre of 
the finished slice. 

For greater elaboration, a cylinder might be set in a 
mould whose inner walls were lined with thin rods, alternat 
ing crystal with colour. These would adhere to the hot 
cylinder, surrounding it with coloured stripes. A final 
plating of opaque white would convert this once again into 
a cylinder ready for drawing. 

Cross sections of cane included minute images of busts, 
dogs, goats, deer, rabbits, elephants, monkeys, 
flowers, trefoils and other interesting devices. Although 
these are relatively scarce in paper-weights they were simple 
to make. An open cylindrical mould with the inside shaped 
to the required design was cast in gunmetal and the cavity 
filled with molten glass of the requisite colour. This was 
lifted from the mould by means of the punty rod, dipped into 
a pot containing glass of a contrasting colour and then rolled 
into cylindrical form. Additional films of coloured glass 
might then be applied forming an elaborate framework for 
the central motif. This again might be enlivened by a circle 
of colourful rods. 


horses, 


Slices of various canes were sorted into sectioned trays, 
similar to those used by printers for hand-set type, from 
which they were lifted with tweezers for arranging into the 
pattern. Each was heated at the lamp and placed upon the 
flint-glass that formed the basis of a ‘‘set-up.’’ The paper 
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(4) A blue ringed mushroom weight, signed and dated S.L.1848. 
(St. Louis.) 

(5) The only weight known with the original small round printed 
label bearing the word “‘Baccarat’’, the diam. is some 3} in. and shows 
six bright red tulips on a branch, the stem tied at the base in the 
manner of a True Lovers’ Knot. 

(6) Is almost a companion to (4), this being another St. Louis 
but with the rarer spiral around the base, of coral colour, and rich 
tone, and again dated and initialled thus S.L.1848. 

Courtesy Lories, Ltd., 896 Wigmore Street, W.1. 


weight makers’ lamp was an apparatus consisting of a pair 
of blow-lamp flames directed towards each other. They 
were used also for re-heating set-ups needing shaping, and 
for re-heating and modelling decorative motifs used in 
hand modelling. The beauty of the finished weight depended 
largely on the skill of the women at this work who, with 
slight rearrangements of the same motifs, were able to 
produce an unlimited variety of patterns. 

The cushion of floral mosaic was now ready for its clear 
glass base and magnifying dome. The base was shaped 
first. The set-up was laid, pattern downward, on a brass 
plate, heated, and topped with a conical ring. This shaped 
the clear molten glass poured into it and was then removed 
so that the weight could be taken up by its newly acquired 
base on a punty iron and dipped into more clear glass to 
form the dome. While still plastic this was shaped with a 
tool by the glass-maker as he sat in a special ‘‘chair,”’ 
rotating the punty iron on its sloping metal arms. Internal 
cracks were avoided by ensuring that all parts of the weights 
were kept at the same temperature during assembly. 

These paper-weights were made in many shapes, such as 
cones, hemispheres, ovoids, and the popular mushroom or 
bun-shape. The base was variously treated. The punty 
mark was ground off smooth and sometimes the whole base 
was made concave before being polished so as to present a 
diminished version of the mosaic, in contrast to the magnifica- 
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ENGLISH MILLEFIORI PAPER-WEIGHTS 


FIG. 


(7) A fine baccarat weight, showing eleven, beautifully placed 
or set outside, canes with a butterfly in each; this again is 3} in. 
diam., and obviously baccarat. 

(8) Of large size, 3} in. diam. showing a salmon pink pom-pom 
on a white latticinio base. The bud attached cannot very well be seen 
in the photo. 

(9) The butterfly, in beautiful colours with a circlet of canes or 
florettes surrounding, on a bed of opaque spirals. 

(10) Known as a “Star Dust,” this is of the dated variety, and has 
many animals and birds. It is signed and dated B 1848. All the 
canes came from the same original cane, are minute, with a white 
star outside and a pink solid centre. Diam. 3 in. 


tion achieved by the dome above. Or a star might be cut in 
the base, small in early work but later reaching to the 
perimeter. The flash star, dating from the time of the Great 
Exhibition, consisted of two stars cut one within the other. 
Alternatively the base might be criss-crossed with lines cut 
at right angles ; in later work pressing might be substituted 
for cutting. Some of the cheaper paper-weights and most 
door-porters were fire-glazed. 

Fascinating effects were achieved by introducing opaque 
coloured ‘‘overlays’’ on the surface of the clear glass dome. 
Before the weight was polished it was successively dipped 
into molten glass of the colours required, or was given a 
thick overlay of opaque white glass and then an outer casing 
of coloured glass such as light or dark blue, rose, or emerald 
green. Facets measuring up to 1} inches in diameter and 
sometimes edged with radiating flutes were ground through 
to the clear glass beneath, serving as windows for viewing 
the millefiori work within the weight. 

The background upon which the millefiori designs were 
arranged, known as the cushion, might be either transparent, 
opaque white, pale or dark blue, green or amber. On 
elaborate work the cushion might contain a network of 
opaque white or blue and white Venetian latticinio, full of 
twists and curls. This latticinio background consisted of a 
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(11) This is the opposite of (8) being a white pom-pom with a 
bud and leaves on a pink and white alternating latticinio bed or base. 
Diam. 2} in. 

(12) The much sought-after ‘“‘Snake”’ or “Serpent,” curled on a bed 
of opaque spirals. This weight is faceted and difficult to photograph. 
It is 3} in. diam., and is pink mottled on a green body. It is almost 
impossible to find a snake weight that has not bubbles of some sort, 
where the actual glass snake has been placed in the weight, or covered 
with the metal now forming the whole weight. Particularly do we 
invariably find a very large elongated or lozenge-shaped air-bubble 
right where the head of the snake is. The one we show here, is free 
of bubbles. Courtesy Lories, Ltd., 89b, Wigmore St., W.1. 


network of squares formed by fine threads of coloured glass, 
usually displaying a spiral effect. Some one hundred and 
twenty patterns of latticinio have been noted. This type of 
filigree is seen to exquisite effect in the coraline paper-weight 
in which slices of millefiori and fragments of spiral filigree 
are held in suspension over a cushion of latticinio. 

Venetian latticinio cushions were also an effective foil for 
colourful glass hand-modelled into the birds, posies of small 
flowers, clusters of fruit, butterflies and moths, and other 
centrally placed paper-weight decorations. These were 
dexterously modelled with hand tools, the work being 
carried out entirely at the lamp. Each petal, leaf, and stem 
was modelled from pieces of specially prepared cane and 
the parts skilfully assembled. The illusion of reality was 
heightened by impressing leaves with vein marks, small instru- 
ments being specially designed for the purpose. Tiny apples 
and pears were squeezed into shape from solid pieces of glass. 
Sometimes such decorations might be separated from the 
cushion by a thin sheet of crystal, giving the motif the 
appearance of floating on air. The set-up, complete with its 
cushion, was then ‘‘cupped,” that is, enclosed within its 
magnifying dome of crystal. 

We are indebted to Lories, Ltd., 89b Wigmore St., W.1, 


for the photographs of the paperweight and the descriptions. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


son collection of sporting pictures, the more important pictures 
having been sold in the first and second portions. A number of 
cricketing subjects were included, many of them from the Cricket 
Exhibition held at Hutchinson House last summer. With these were 
two pictures by Arthus Devis, one a cricketing scene at Easton House, 
Dunmow, Essex, which brought 220 gns. A panel by H. Alken of a 
cricket match, 11}in. by 17in., made 30 gns.; ‘Cricket in the Street,” 
by Russell Drysdale, 15 gns.; a portrait of a man standing at the 
wicket by H. Kafler, 14 gns.; and “* The Gentlemen v. Players at 

Lords,”’ by Dickinsons, 39 in. by 79 in., 20 gns. 
by Richard Ansdell, R.A., 1845, 


Pp ICTURES. Christie’s offered the third portion of the Hutchin- 


“Foxhunting in the North,” 
48 in. by 72 in., had been exhibited in the Royal Academy of 1845, 
and at the Burlington House exhibition of 1951-2, and brought 
300 gns. A portrait by W. H. Davis of Philip Augustus Frederick, 
6th Earl of Chesterfield, on his favourite hack, 44 in. by 51 in., made 
110 gns. ; and Alfred Dray’s painting of a crib-biting horse in a stable, 
16in. by 20 in., 110 gns. ‘*The Doncaster Cup Race,” 1850, 27 in. 
by 35 in., by Harry Hall, brought 50 gns. 

In other sales at Christie’s there were the following: a portrait 
of Sir Shaw Stuart in scarlet military coat, by Sir H. Raeburn, R.A., 
640 gns. A landscape picture by Zuccarelli, 28 in. by 22 in., 140 gns. 
A Canaletto school view of the Grand Canal, 29 in. by 49 in., 110 gns. 
Flowers in a vase, by J. Bogdani, 29 in. by 24in.,95 gns. A Velazquez 
school portrait of a cardinal, 19 in. by 18 in., 360 gns.; and “The 
Crown of Thorns,”” by Cima da Conegliano, on panel, 11 in. by 83 1n., 
220 gns. A picture of a bunch of flowers, signed by Jacobus van 
Huysum, 13 in. by 17 in., brought 110 gns., and a W. Kalf panel of 
fruit and still life, 24 in. by 18in., 120 gns. Two portraits attributed to 
Bronzino, one of Alessandro de’ Medici, on panel 43 in. by 32 in., 
440 gns., and the other a princess of the Medici family, 36in. by 2g in., 
340 gns. A Van der Weyden picture of the Dead Christ, on panel, 
32 in. by 23 in., brought 240 gns., and the ‘“‘Madonna and Child,” 
by Niccolo dell’ Abbate, on panel 27 in. by 19 in., 300 gns. A van 
Cleef panel of the Virgin and Child with St. Anne, 18 in. by 13 in., 
240 gns., and the Deposition from the Cross by H. de Bles, on panel 
13 in. by 10 in., 240 gns. 

With some modern pictures ‘““The Bower Maiden, or Marigolds,” 
by D. G. Rossetti, 43 in. by 28 in., made 105 gns. 

In a May sale at Sotheby’s, two pictures by Allesandro Magnasco, 
“The Jester’s Kitchen” and “‘A Troup of Jesters,” 30} in. by 41 in., 
brought £1,000. A Van Diest panel, of sailing-boats on a broad canal, 
14 in. by 19 in., £400, a Guardi school set of four small pictures, 
2} in. by 34 in.,in one frame, £460, and a pair of pictures of bouquets 
of spring flowers, signed by Ottmar Elliger, and dated 1653, 22 in. 
by 18in., £740. A Siennese school late XIVth-century panel, of the 
enthroned Madonna and Child, overall size 46 in. by 27 in., brought 
£300. AP. Battoni portrait of a young man, three-quarter length, in a 
fur-lined cloak and red waistcoat, 39 in. by 29 in., made £180, a 
barn interior by A. van Ostade, 17} in. by 23 in., £130, and a signed 
panel by W. G. Kool of travellers halting at wooded cross-roads, 
114 in. by 16 in., £115. Two large Oudry school pictures of an 
assemblage of birds in a landscape, 59 in. by 92 in., sold for £200. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley sold a landscape painting, 30 in. by 
40 in., by G. Vincent, for £210, and “‘Neighbours,’’ by Heywood 
Hendy, for £40. 

At Robinson and Foster’s a picture of an incident from Homer’s 
Iliad, on a panel signed by P. P. de Saint-Ours, dated 1807, made £44. 

Phillips, Son and Neale sold a picture by E. Vernon, a girl wearing 
a sun bonnet and holding a doll, signed and dated 1913, 24in. by 20in., 
for £52. 


SILVER. At a late April sale at Christie’s, an early XIXth- 
century tea and coffee service, comprising a circular teapot, a pear- 
shaped coffee pot, sugar basin and cream jug, each with paw and 
foliate feet and partly fluted bodies, by T. and G. Hayter, 1824 and 
1827, gross weight of 89 oz. 13 dwt., made £165. A pair of oblong 
entrée dishes and covers of 1816, with gadrooned, shell and foliage 
borders and bull’s head handles to the covers, 12 in. wide, by R. Emes 
and E. Barnard, 120 oz. 11 dwt., £75. Another piece of heavy weight 
was a two-handled tray, with a border of engraved flowers and trellis, 
245 in. wide, 138 oz. 8 dwt., £60. A table service of 1846, comprising 
some 105 pieces, and with a weight of 259 oz. (contained in a fitted 
oak case) brought £145, and a King’s pattern table service, engraved 
with a crest, of some 144 pieces, the weight of the unloaded pieces 
173 oz. 16 dwt., £220. 

Collectors’ pieces included a pair of George I plain vase-shaped 
casters, the pierced covers with baluster finials, 5 in. high, by Thomas 
Bamford, 1724, 6 oz. 12 dwt., £50. A Paul Storr oval teapot and 
stand, 1799, chased with bands of scrolls and flowers, partly of later 
date, and an open frame stand, 25 oz. 5 dwt., £40. A George I plain 
cylindrical mug of 1718, with slightly tapering body and double- 
scroll handle, 44 in. high, by Francis Garthorne, 11 02z. 15 dwt., £36. 
A plain cylindrical tankard of 1755, by Thomas Whipham, with a 
domed cover and corkscrew thumbpiece, 7} in. high, 26 oz., 4 dwt., 
brought £44. A pair of table candlesticks of 1757, maker’s mark 
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IS.HC., on sexafoil bases, with baluster stems chased with shells, 
35 0z. 3 dwt., £52. 

A pair of George II sauce-boats, each on three shell feet and with 
scalloped rims and rising scroll handles, engraved with a crest, by 
George Jones, 1746, 21 oz. 12 dwt., made £38, and a George II plain 
spherical tea-kettle by Benjamin Pyne, 1729, engraved round the lid 
with a band of masks, shells and strapwork, with a later stand and 
lamp, of 1805, gross weight 49 oz. 15 dwt., also £38. A melon-shaped 
teapot, sugar basin and cream jug of 1834, each with shaped circular 
foot and with a melon finial to the teapot, gross weight 49 oz. 7 dwt., 
£54. A plain oval teapot, with vertical concave panels and curved 
spout, by P. and A. Bateman, 1798, gross weight 15 oz. 2 dwt., £17. 

A silver collector sent anumber of pieces of Irish Georgian silver 
to Sotheby's. A Dublin strawberry dish by Erasmus Cope, 1715, 
finely engraved with contemporary armorials and the sides ribbed into 
twenty-four panels, 13 oz., made £240, and another Dublin strawberry 
dish of 1714, by Joseph Walker, of similar type, 15 oz. 12 dwt., £200. 
A set of four George II table candlesticks with baluster stems and 
moulded bases, 7} in. high, by Robert Calderwood of Dublin, circa 
1735, 62 oz. 12 dwt., £130. A George I bowl with everted rim, of 
plain design, by Joseph Walker, Dublin, 1719, 15 oz. 10 dwt., brought 
£130, and a William III punch bowl by Joseph Walker of Dublin, 
1699, engraved with a coat-of-arms and with a conventional decoration 
of vertical fluting, 51 oz. 18 dwt., with a matching cover of 1789, 
giving a total weight of 80 oz. 19 dwt., £220. . A large strawberry dish 
of 1715, with contemporary initials, by William Clarke of Cork, 
180z.,made £150. A George II Cork “ Freedom "’ Box, witha hinged 
lid engraved with the arms and motto of the City within a “bright- 
cut” border and the base inscribed to ‘‘Captain George Lumsdaine,”’ 
by Carden Terry and Jane Williams, circa 1800, 3 0z. 9 dwt., £40. 

A pair of Limerick sauceboats of about 1780, engraved with a 
crest and with fluted bodies and punched rims, possibly by Philip 
Walsh, 20 oz. 12 dwt., £30. A plain coffee tray, with a pierced and 
beaded gallery, resting on four openwork feet, 19 in. wide, maker’s 
mark T.J. (? Thomas Jones), Dublin, circa 1780, 74 0z. 7 dwt., £60. 
A George III Dublin salver, finely engraved in the centre with con- 
temporary armorials within a rococo cartouche, on four paw feet, 1g in. 
diam., by Matthew West, 1774, 99 0z. 13 dwt., £100, and a set of four 
octagonal entrée dishes, with armorials and gadroon borders, 84 in. 
wide, by Robert Breading of Dublin, 1795, 82 oz. 8 dwt., £115. A 
pair of breakfast dishes and covers, with the mark of W. Nowlan of 
Dublin, 1814, engraved with coats-of-arms and with knurled borders, 
10} in. diam., 112 oz. 12 dwt., £130. 

English silver included an early Charles II flagon, with the 
cylindrical body engraved HOLM PIERREPONT IN NOTTINGHAM FHIRE 
EX D:H:™M:D: 1666, the maker’s mark, possibly an orb and cross, 
1662, 57 oz., 11 dwt., £230. A William III coffee pot of 1700, by 
John Chartier, with a tapered cylindrical body engraved with con- 
temporary armorials, and a short curved spout of plain design, 18 oz. 
13 dwt. (all in), made £560. A pair of George III meat dishes with 
gadroon rims, 1823, 67 oz. 9 dwt., £60, and a Paul de Lamerie meat 
dish of 1723, engraved with later armorials and the gadroon border 
chased at regular intervals with leafage, 122 oz. 19 dwt., £220. 

Phillips, Son and Neale, sold a rat-tail pattern table service of 
12 table spoons, 12 table forks, 12 dessert spoons and 12 forks, 24 
fish knives and forks and 8 teaspoons, 135 0z., for £100. A Victorian 
four-piece tea and coffee service with engraved decoration, 68 oz., 
made £68, and a George III plain table service (1803-1806) with a 
total weight of 221 oz., £120. 

Anderson and Garland, of Newcastle upon Tyne, sold a set of 
six plain modern coffee cups and saucers, London marks, 25 oz. 
10 dwt., for £60; a 13} in. oval cake basket, 25 oz., £24 ; a modern 
134 in. oval fruit bowl, 32 oz. 15 dwt., £41 ; and three modern sweet- 
meat dishes, 12 oz. 15 dwt., for £16. Collector’s pieces included a 
George I plain tankard, 1724, by John Penfold, 9 oz. 5 dwt., £42; 
and a Geo. II engraved salver, 1731, by Thos. Farrer, 14 oz. 12 dwt., 


“At Rowland Gorringe’s Lewes galleries a George II plain tankard 
made £46. 


PORCELAIN. A pair of Chelsea figures of a Girl and Youth, 
red anchor period, and the girl with the red anchor mark, made 
390 gns. at a sale at Christie’s. These figures, 6in. high, were painted 
in colours, the girl in a crinoline dress and the boy in black breeches, 
scarlet coat and black tricorn hat. These rare and apparently unre- 
corded figures were presumably based on contemporary Kaendler 
models. A pair of Chelsea red anchor figures of a monk and a nun, 
both represented as seated on chests with studded borders, coloured 
turquoise, and with black hoods and dark red habits, 54 in. and 53 in. 
high, made 115 gns. 

A pair of Derby figures of finches, 6} in. high, represented perched 
on tree stumps and decorated with feather markings in red, blue and 
yellow, the stumps painted with detached flower sprays, 250 gns. 

In another sale a pair of Meissen standing figures of Chinese boys, 
with nodding heads and wearing cabbage-leaf hats, both showing 
naked abdomens, partly painted with flowers, 9 in. high, crossed 
swords mark in blue, 190 gns. A pair of Meissen figures of hawks, 
perched on tree stumps and decorated in natural colours, devouring a 
mouse and a small bird, 11 in. high, 190 gns. A Meissen group of 
Chinese lovers, the lady holding a teacup and the man playing a 
mandolin, seated before a tripod table, the base encrusted with 
flowers, 4} in. high, 68 gns. A Nymphenburg bust of a bearded man, 
emblematical of Winter, wearing a fur-lined coat and holding a muff, 
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SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


in colours, 53 in. high, 50 gns. In another sale a pair of Meissen 
models of dog kennels, with red-tiled roofs, each with a dog chained 
inside and with a pug dog reclining on top of each kennel, in colours, 
4} in. high, crossed swords mark in blue, 145 gns. 

Table services included a Coalport dinner service, in Meissen 
style, painted with bouquets and sprays of flowers in colour, with 
waved and modelled borders, of some 94 pieces, 100 gns. A Spode 
dessert service, painted with specimen flower sprays in shaped panels 
with gilt borders on white and light green grounds, comprising some 
30 pieces, made the high price of 210 gns. Part of a Copeland-Spode 
dinner service, with narrow red and gilt bands round the borders, and 
decorated with a crest, of some 210 pieces, 42 gns. A Chinese blue 
and white dinner service, painted with detached flower sprays and 
waved bands of husks round the borders, comprising some 143 
pieces, brought 160 gns. A Paris (E. de Honore) dessert service, 
painted with specimen flowers enclosed in buff and green borders, the 
edges modelled and gilt with foliage, of some 45 pieces, 220 gns. 

In a sale of porcelain at Sotheby’s, the chief piece of interest was a 
red anchor period Chelsea asparagus tureen and cover, naturally 
modelled and coloured as a bundle of asparagus tied at each end and 
with a looped asparagus stick forming the handle, the base with the 
numeral 71 in red, 7 in. long, which sold for £610. The tureens are 
often mentioned in the old catalogues as “‘ a fine bundle of asparagus.” 
A pair of gold anchor mark Chelsea Pilgrims, both standing and holding 
staffs, the girl with a brick-red hat, blue cape with shells, lilac bodice and 
green apron, the man with his green hat and lilac cape embroidered 
with shells, a dog at his feet, made £260. These were 10} in. high. 
A pair of gold anchor mark figures of a flower and fruit seller, with 
colourfully painted costumes, the man holding a basket of fruit and 
with a dog at his feet, both with low bocage backgrounds, 9} in. 
high, £130. 

A pair of Longton Hall strawberry leaf plates, with the centres 
painted with bouquets and sprigs of garden flowers, in natural colours, 
8? in., £160. These were similar to the plate illustrated by Honey 
in Old English Porcelain, with the difference that his example has an 
exotic bird as a centre. A pair of Derby seated figures of a lady and 
gentleman, in flowered costume, the man holding a book and both 
with pierced circular gilt scroll bases, 6} in., No. 314 incised, £54. A 
pair of Bloor Derby peacocks, with crown and D marks in red, perched 
on flower-encrusted branches and with richly gilt plumage and elabor- 
ate tail feathers, 7 in., £38. A pair of Coalport candlestick figures of 
flower-sellers, standing before flower-encrusted candlesticks, g in., 
£80. This model is illustrated by Franklin A. Barret in Caughley 
and Coalport Porcelain, Fig. 119. A Spode garniture of three spill 
vases painted with reserved panels of flowers in natural colours, mark 
in red Spode 2575, 6} in. and 5] in., £40. 

The same sale included some Continental models. A Meissen 
Italian Comedy group by J. J. Kaendler, with a standing figure of 
Mezzetine in trailing black cap and coloured costume, with an arm 
round his inamorata who holds a birdcage, and her white skirt 
painted with sprays of indianische Blumen, 7 in. high. This made 
£260, and another Kaendler group of a gallant and lady, the latter 
seated beside a tree and playing a lute, crossed swords mark, 6} in., 
£120. A Kaendler “‘Crinoline”’ group, with a lady in a wide panniered 
skirt and her hand gently pressed by a gallant, with cupid flying in the 
branches of a tree, 8} in., £180. A Béttger teapot and cover in white, 
with twisted crabstock handle, 4} in., made £8. 

A rare Vincennes pomade pot and cover, circa 1745, of small 
cylindrical shape, painted with a continuous panoramic river scene 
with figures and ships, 2{ in., brought £110. A pot in the Musée des 
Arts Decoratifs in Paris is painted by the same hand. A Nymphen- 
burg figure of America, by Dominicus Auliczek, from a set of the 
Continents, with a figure of a Red Indian with striped loin cloth, 
against a palm tree, 7} in., £48, and a Sévres apple-green coffee can 
and saucer, with the date letter for 1769, £56. 

At a country sale at Scampston Hall, near Malton, Yorks, Henry 
Spencer and Sons sold a set of eighteen Chelsea dessert plates, red 
anchor mark, painted in a soft palette with sprays of flowers, scattered 
sprigs and insects, 8} in. diam., for £100. Four red anchor Chelsea 
plates painted with bouquets, sprays of Old English garden flowers 
and berried leafage, with borders with puce scrolls, 8} in. diam., £137, 
and two Meissen figures of Sloth-Bears, in natural colours, 5 in. high, 
£175 

At Knight, Frank and Rutley’s a Sévres cabaret set of 15 pieces, 
dated 1846 and painted with Oriental characters on an apple-green 
and gilt ground, made £87 10s. A pair of Chelsea-like figures of a 
shepherd and shepherdess seated beneath flowering trees, 10 in. 
high, £26. 

A Swansea dessert service of 57 pieces, with the stencil mark 
SWANSEA in red, painted with groups of wild flowers and with richly 
gilt and white borders, sold for £360 at Phillips, Son and Neale. In 
the same rooms a pair of Meissen putti groups of the Continents, with 
chased ormolu bases, decorated with painted flowers, 10 in., made 

110. 
‘ At Anderson and Garland’s Newcastle-upon-Tyne rooms, a Royal 
Crown Derby dessert service of 18 pieces, with gros blue, red and gilt 
decoration, made £27, a Wedgwood “Trentham” pattern dinner 
service of 62 pieces, with fluted borders and floral decoration, £22, 
and a Vienna dessert service decorated after Kaufman, of 16 pieces,£20. 

At Rogers, Chapman and Thomas a set of four Minton comports 
and four candelabra en suite, in blue and gilt with bisque cherub 
supports, 12 in. and 24 in. high, made £150. 
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FURNITURE. A report of the sale of the Fred Skull collection 
at Christie’s will be included in our next issue. Many of the pieces 
sold were selected for illustrating the Dictionary of English Furniture. 

At Robinson and Foster’s a Chinese green and gold lacquer bureau 
bookcase, with glazed panelled doors in the upper part, fitted interior 
and drawers under, 3 ft. wide, made £50 8s. A suite of Louis XV 
design giltwood furniture, comprising a settee, eight chairs and two 
stools, made £156. In another sale a Georgian mahogany and satin- 
wood-banded shaped-front sideboard, 4 ft. 3 in. wide, made £50; 
a similar sideboard 5 ft. 11 in. wide, £40 ; ; aset of six Georgian carved 
mahogany ladderback chairs, £63 ; and a Georgian mahogany and 
satinwood-banded circular library table, with four drawers and 
quadruple splay legs, 3 ft. 6 in. diam., £60 18s. 

At Rowland Gorringe’s at Lewes, a set of six country-made elm 
chairs brought £25 Ios.; a mahogany bureau-bookcase, £26; a 
late Georgian sota-table, £52 10s., and a Louis XVI secretaire cabinet 
£75: 

At Rogers, Chapman and Thomas a Georgian mahogany and 
satinwood inlaid secretaire bookcase, 40 in. wide, with a pair of glazed 
doors and a cupboard below containing drawers, made £57. A 
William and Mary walnut chest of drawers, raised on a stand with 
three small drawers, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, £42; a French hexagonal-top 
table with floral decorated porcelain segments and chased ormolu 
dolphin and vine pillar supports, £45; and a Louis XV kingwood, 
serpentine and bombé-fronted commode of drawers, with a marble 
top, £70. 


JADE. A Ts’ung, 3} in., in the form of a cylinder enclosed by a 
prism, in greenish tone jade with russet markings, late Western 
Chou, made £40 at Sotheby’s. A T’ang girdle ornament, with a pi 
in translucent tone with russet fleckings surrounded by two coiling 
dragons, 3% in., £24. A jade lion of grey-green tone with russet 
markings, end Ming or early Ch’ing, 4} in., £24. A Ch’ien Lung 
Libation Cup of translucent pale green, of horn shape and with a 
double rococo scroll handle, carved with dragons, 4 in., £19. A 
translucent bow! of almost circular shape and carved with bold relief 
and pierced, 5} in., £34; and a Ch’ia Ching carved bowl of almost 
persimmon shape, of translucent tint ranging trom mutton fat through 
shades of green to a warm brown, carved with dragons coiling among 
ling chi fungus, 5? in., £32. 


FANS AND LACE. As a general rule, fans sell so poorly now 
that it is rare to find any examples in London auction sales. This even 
applies to rare XVIIIth-century examples. However, Phillips, Son 
and Neale offered a fan, formerly the property of Madame Patti, 
painted with a Spanish garden scene by Rinz de Luivedo, with mother- 
o’-pearl and richly gilt sticks, which made £18. 

Lace has been another victim of a complete reversal of fashion. 
Owing to the very poor prices bid, it is rarely included in auction sales. 
Again, Phillips, Son and Neale were able to get a bid of £56 for a 
Brussels appliqué bridal veil. 


GLASS PICTURES. Shortly after the war, a large collection of 
English glass pictures was offered at auction in London, and the 
prices paid seemed to indicate that the market had fallen off badly. 
Christie’s sale of the late Fred Skull’s collection included a number of 
glass pictures for which, once again, there was keen bidding. 

“The Fair Nun unmask’d” and ‘“‘The Beauty Unmask’d,” a pair 
14 in. by Io in., in contemporary ebonised and gilt frames, made 
55 gns. Two pictures after Lancret, “Children” and “Building with 
Cards,’’ same size and frames, 50 gns. A pair with ladies as shepherd- 
esses, in the style of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 14 in. by 10 in., 42 gns. 
single oval picture of Venus reclining and Cupid, 10 in by 12 in.., 
14 gns., and three others, including ‘‘Gone to Earth,” after J. Wootton, 
and one only 6 in. by 4} in., 48 gns. A pair of French glass pictures 
painted with scenes from the Arabian Nights, 10 in. by 15 in., in 
giltwood frames, made 98 gns. These glass pictures must not be 
confused with the many early XIXth-century transfer-print glass 
pictures of religious subjects, which have never been worth more 
than a few shillings each. 
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Again with entirely new contents 
A N T t Q U r S$ the famous ‘Yellow Book’ 
appears for |1952-53—much larger 
YEARBOOK than before but still same price 


Encyclopaedia 
1952-1953 


from Dept. A, 
Tantivy Press, Tibberton, Glos. 


Contents this time include unique 
large China Marks with explana- 
tions, also a Students’ Course on 
Antique Furniture—and Revised, 
Re-set Directories and Tours 


Also the new book ANTIQUE 
DEALING: Or How to Run an 
Antique Shop, first of its kind, 
with chapters on all aspects of 
trading. 8s. 3d., post free 
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ISITORS to London 


should not miss the 
THREE COUNTIES 


ANTIQUES FAIR 


at the Town Hall, ST. ALBANS 


which will be opened by Lord Farrer on Thursday, 
June 5, and then can be seen by the public from Noon 
on that day until 7.30 p.m. Each day except Sunday 
the Fair will be open from 10.30 a.m., closing at 
7.30 p.m. on Saturday, June 14. Refreshments are to 
be had and admission is 2s. 6d. with a beautiful 
illustrated catalogue free. The old City of St. Alban, 
2,000 years ago, then called Verulamium, was the only 
“municipium” in Britain, and the Organiser has the 
honour to present the famous City Plate and two of the 
ancient City charters to the public for the first time. 
This, and other loans such as a picture of a fisherman 
by Franz Hals from the home of Lord Verulam, a 
piece of silver from Hatfield House, treasures from the 
private collection of the Duke of Bedford and from the 
Wernher Collection at Luton Hoo, make this little 
country Antiques Fair an event not to be missed. It may 
even be that on the stands where exhibitors will show 
furniture, rugs, silver and other goods will be the one 
thing you have been looking for. The Fair is easy to 
get to by road . . . one hour by car and a lovely ride 
through Hendon and Mill Hill. Otherwise get a Green 
Line ‘bus from Hyde Park Corner or Marble Arch, 
Nos. 712, 713 and 714. 
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